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HEBREW EDUCATION 


is with nations as with individuals. 
possess particular aptitudes which 
thers do not; some excel in one field of 
vor, others in another, so that put 
her they form, as it were, a complete 


the special domain of activity of 
eks, in which they achieved their 
fame, was that of the arts, philos- 
nd the sciences. The Romans, too 
is and active a people for the finer 
ight an outlet in conquests, empire- 
and the establishment of special 
laws for their governments, some of 
are still forming the basis of our 
Hebrews, on the other hand, to 
irt was taboo, and who entertained 
ms of world empires, chose, so to 
the provinee of spiritual activity 
dominated their every move and 
life. 
In modern times we draw a close distine- 
n between secular and religious instruc- 
In ancient Israel such a differentia- 
utterly for 
rything was viewed ‘‘subspecie re- 


was made impossible, 


Inasmuch as the starting point of the 

Hebrew nation was, as amongst others, the 

elementary education as such, at 

the very beginning, commenced with the 

mily and carried on within it 

through eenturies up to the time of 
Simeon ben Shetah (126-72 B. C.). 

Since the Hebrew nation is supposed to 
have had its ineeption in the patriarch 
Abraham, he must, therefore, be regarded 
as the initiator of its education. And, in- 

an injunction went forth to him to 


was 
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teach his children so that ‘‘they may keep 
the way of Jehovah to do Justice and 
Righteousness. ’” 

It is justice and righteousness that run 
through all the stages of Jewish existence 
from the patriarchal through the Mosaic, 
the prophetic, the exilic, up to the close of 
the talmudie period (500 A. D.). 

It is interesting to note that Plato in his 
‘**Republic’’ regards justice, ‘‘dykaiosyne,”’ 
as one of the fundamental principles of his 
ideal state. The issued from 
Abraham was made more emphatie yet by 
the founder of the Hebrew nation, Moses, 


command 


who inculeated upon his people incessant, 
unflagging teaching. ‘‘Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children and shalt 
talk of them when thou liest down and 
when thou risest up.’"* The teacher of the 
Jewish child was, therefore, primarily the 


The passion for justice and 
itself especially in the 


1Gen., xviii, 19. 
righteousness manifests 
minute legal discussions of the Talmud. To me 
they seemed trivial. I once happened to mention 
to my friend John Lovejoy Elliot, founder of the 
Hudson Guild, and associate leader of the Ethical 
Culture Society, a specific case of an ox goring a 
pregnant cow by whose side a dead calf was found. 
The discussion centers around the question as to 
whether the calf was birthed dead before it was 
gored, or as a result of it, ie., whether the owner 
of the ox was to be held responsible for both, calf 
and cow, or for the cow only. (‘‘Baba Kama,’’ 
46b.) My friend, who is engaged in social work, 
saw in the detailed, hair-splitting analysis of the 
case a manifestation of a passion for justice. 
Ernest Renan, in his ‘‘Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israel’’ (p. 421), likewise regards the Jew as 
inbred with a passion for justice: ‘‘La trace 
d’Israel sera eternelle. Israel a le premier deviné 
une forme au cri du peuple, & la plainte du pauvre, 
& la reclamation de ceux qui ont soif de la jus 
tice,’’ ete. 

2 Deut., vi, 7. 
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father, the pater familias, and to some ex- 
tent also the mother, for in Proverbs the 
mother, too, is mentioned as instructress. 
‘*Do not neglect the instruction of thy 
mother.’’* It was, then, the duty of the 
father to teach his child in all the branches 
of knowledge known at that time and 
requisite for the Jew to be able to observe 
the laws as they developed in the course of 
Here we note at once the striking 
the Jewish and other 
for the 
Whereas it was in- 


time. 
difference between 
civilized nations, as, instance, 
Greek and the Roman. 
cumbent upon the Jewish father to teach 
child himself, the Greek and the 


entrusted their children to others 


his 
Roman 
to slaves, as the very word pedagogics 
leader of children) indi- 
cates. It seems that the modern mother, 
against the like of whom Rousseau in his 
day fulminated, is following in the wake 
of the Greeks by turning over her children 
to the tender mercies of the nurse, the tutor 
or the campmaster. 
The subjects taught 


ee paidogogos, Pe 


were indubitably 
what in our modern age might be called 
the three R’s. 
likely preceded that of writing, as it is to- 
day, though there was only one kind of 


The art of reading very 


alphabet which, as Benzinger* has proven, 
the Jews acquired from the Canaanites. 
In the era of the judges writing was a 
Every one seemed 
to have been For when 
Gideon was about to chastise the authori- 
ties of Succoth for their refusal of hospi- 
tality, he picked up at random a lad from 
the street, who wrote down for him the 
names of the princes and their elders to the 


commonplace matter. 


able to write. 


number of seventy-seven.° 

That all Jewish boys were mastering the 
art of writing at a time when other nations 
were steeped in ignorance and superstition 


3 Prov., i, 8. 

4I. Benzinger, ‘‘Hebriiische Archiologie,’’ p. 
174. 

5 Judges, viii, 14. 
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and when writing was solely confined to the 
priestly caste, as among the Egyptians 
later the Teutons (the Druids*) and others 
is no small matter, considering that in 1999 
there were 6 per cent. male and 5.9 per 
cent. female illiterates in the United States 
in 1921 27 per cent. in Italy and in 1994 
8.89 cent. (among the recruits) ip 
France. In other countries, like Mexico. 
Brazil and others, illiteracy is appalling 

It is even assumed that women knew how 
to wield the quill, for it is stated thar 
Jezebel sent out letters in the name of th 
king. 


In view of the fact that the Jews carried 


per 


on a brisk commerce with other peoples, as 
the Phoenicians, Egyptians and late: 
the Greeks,’ they must 


with 
with 
familiar with the rudiments of arithmet 
at least. Moreover, their numerical as wel 
as their weight and measure system, whic! 


have bee 


are quite well developed, tend to point 
this direction. 

Trades as a matter of necessity were cu 
tivated among the from the ver 
earliest times of their existence. They ey 
dently had learned many in the land 


Jews 


bondage, for when they built the tabernac 
in the wilderness, it is reported that a 
kinds of artisans were employed: car 
ters, woodworkers, goldsmiths, silversmiths 
dyers, ete. 

Inasmuch as the Jews as a nation wen 
surrounded by many hostile neighbors 
with whom they carried on incessant wars 
they had to develop a certain prowess 1! 
the game of warfare, such as handling th 
sling, the sword and the spear. It is re- 
lated in Judges that ‘‘there were among 
the inhabitants of Gibeah seven hundred 

6 Of the Druids Caesar says in his sixth book 
144): Id mihi dus 


de causis instituisse videntur quod neque in volg™ 


‘*Graecis litteris utantur. 


disciplinam efferi velint neque eos qui diseunt 


fore 


teris confisos minus memoriae studere quod 
plerisque accidit ut praesido litterarum diligent 
in perdiscendo ac memoriam remittant.’’ 

7I Kings, v, 15 ff.; Benzinger, ébid., p. 154. 
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1 to the 
Ptians, 
Others 
n 1920 
9 per 
States, 
n 1924 
ts) in 
lexico, 
ling 
w how 
that 


of th 
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chosen men lame in the right hand, every 
one of whom could sling a stone at a hair, 
and would not miss.’ How David ma- 
nipulated the sling in his fight with 
Goliath is too well known. 
That the Jew also indulged in a certain 
id of sports, such as ball-playing and 
racing, is patent from a number of pas- 
Thus, we read in Isaiah, ‘‘and I 
toss them like a ball,’’ and in the 
salms and Eeelesiastes, ‘‘like the strong 
and ‘‘the race 


>? 


who runs his course 
is not to the swift.’”® 
As some of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes 
were written, as it is assumed, during the 
period, t.e., during the time when 
Greeks attempted to impose upon the Jews 
r cult and culture, it is more than prob- 
that they aequired that kind of ath- 
s from the Greeks, notwithstanding the 
opposition offered by the Jewish 
nts and the hierarchy. 
it the finer arts, like music, singing 
dancing, were not neglected and de- 
ped to a relatively marked degree, is 
vident, for the Jewish father had to 
crim with the male members of his fam- 
ree times a year to Jerusalem and at- 
the temple services which, to all 
ints, were very elaborate, involving 
zy and music in which the congregation 
ipated. 


\ . . . . 
‘Music played a very prominent part in 


of the Jews at large, not merely be- 


its use in religious services, but 
of its soothing effect on the emo- 
in general. When Saul fell into a 
of melancholy David was called in to 
his morbid sentiments by playing 
m the harp.’*® The shepherds, too, in 
rder to guile away their loneliness played 
the shawn. The variety of musical in- 
'ruments which the Jews made use of is 
’ well known. 
* Judges, xx, 16. 
Isa., xxix, 3; Psalms, xix, 6; Eccles., ix, 11. 
I Sam., xvii, 23. 
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Dancing also was cultivated, both for 
religious as well as for entertainment pur- 
poses, especially by the fair sex. The 
rhythm is inherent in human nature, and, 
very likely, was the first expression of the 
soul before it could give utterance to its 
emotions in words. 

It is related that when the Israelites had 
warred upon the Benjamites and sworn 
not to intermarry with them voluntarily 
because they had refused to surrender the 
guilty, the latter, who had felt the dearth 
of women, were ordered by the former, who 
did not wish to see them becoming extin- 
guished, ‘‘to go and lie in wait in the 
vineyards and look out and behold, if the 
daughters of Shiloh go out to dance in 
dances, to come forth out of the vineyards 
and snatch every man his wife.’”* 

A similar instance is reported of the 
Romans under Romulus, carrying off Sa- 
binian maidens as their wives, when the 
indigenous Sabinians had refused to inter- 
marry with them because of their inferior 
descent. 

Even men indulged in the terpsichorean 
art, but only for religious reasons. It is 
said of David that, upon the return of the 
ark, ‘‘he danced with all his might before 
the Lord.’”” 

The method of teaching, as far as can be 
ascertained from scattered incidents and 
occurrences in the Bible, was imitative, 
that is to say, by example. That such a 
procedure was in vogue and apparently 
popular is implied in many biblical epi- 
sodes. When Yotham desired to admin- 
ister a scathing rebuke to the people of 
Shechem for having made Abimelech king 
and for having exterminated his own fam- 
ily, he took recourse to a fable, telling how 
the trees went forth to choose a king and 
what they experienced, driving home its 


11 Judges, xxi, 21. 
12TI Sam., vi, 14. 
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(I believe it is the oldest 
fable extant.) He felt instinctively that 
that was a better way to gain his point than 
by delivering a harangue. This 
method has been frequently employed in 


application.** 


long 


the middle ages and even in our modern 
times when the people were not allowed to 
express their opinions openly. 

When Isaiah wished to point out to the 
people of Judea the futility of an alliance 
with Egypt against Assyria he walked 
barefoot and in tatters for three years in 
the grass.‘* Jeremiah likewise endeavored 
to demonstrate by concrete example the 


uselessness of resistance to Assyria by 
walking through the streets of Jerusalem 
with a yoke on his neck, thereby indicating 
the disastrous consequences which were to 
follow. They knew well enough that the 
mind of the common people was much more 
receptive to concrete demonstrations than 
to mere fiery speeches. I believe that even 
to-day, in our advanced era of psychology 
and pedagogies, such processes could be 
utilized to great advantage. 

If our pacifists, for instance, who are 
anxious to abolish war, would take those 
that have 


crippled and tour the world with them, ex- 


been frightfully maimed and 
hibiting them to the people, they would ae- 


complish more tangible results than by 
fulminating anathemas and marathenas in 
lectures and writings. 

To the credit of the Jews it must be said 
that they never hesitated to learn from the 
example of others, even though those were 
pagans, especially when an ethical truism 
was involved. In this they showed them- 
selves genuine liberalists and not narrow 
To illustrate to what extent 


‘*thou shalt 


nationalists. 


the fourth commandment, 


13 Judges, ix, 8 ff. Sebastian Brand’s ‘‘ Narren- 
schiff,’’ ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’’; 
der Weise.’’ Maximilian Harden, in 1898, utilized 
Laboulai’s ‘‘Prince Caniche’’ to level an attack 
on ex-Emperor William and his sycophants. 

14 Tsa., xx, 2; Jer., xxvii, 3. 


Lessing ’s ‘‘ Nathan 
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honor thy father and thy mother,’’ was t 
be carried, they cite the example of 
heathen, who owned a precious jewel which 


a 


the Jews desired to secure for the breast. 
plate of the high priest, and whom no offer 
would tempt to awaken his father, wh 
happened to be asleep on the chest in whic 
the costly stone was locked.’ It would 
be well for our modern youths, in whom 
there is such a woeful lack of respect and 
reverence for parents to be noted, to tak 
that lesson to heart. 

The 


the time when he could no longer fulfil thy 


father remained the teacher unt 
functions as such, that is to say, until hy 
himself became too illiterate to instruct 
During the Greek period when the Jews 
stubbornly resisted the Greek cultural and 
religious influences, and especially during 
the second century, when the Jews can 

into close contact with the Syrians, an a) 
palling ignorance had gradually made ir 
roads among them. It is a strange pl 
nomenon that the Jew, who held on wit 
such unusual tenacity to his traditions and 
religion, should have given up his nativ 
tongue and adopted that of the heathen 

the Syrian. Aramaic became the vernac 


ular of the ‘‘chosen’’ people, in which 
many of its prayers and learned works, lik 
the Mishna and Talmud, were written. It 
also was the language of Jesus in which ! 


delivered his message to the world. It! 


come to such a pass that interpreters had 


to be employed in the synagogues. 
Shetah, 
(between 


president 
126-67 B. UC 
brother-in-law of king Janeus, realizing th 
shocking conditions and the consequences 
that were bound to follow, decreed that 
schools be established in large cities and 
teachers be appointed. The 
children was fixed at from sixteen to seven 
teen. Those that had parents were then 
sent to those schools, but they were too old 


Simeon ben 


Synhedrion 


age of 


15 ** Abodah Zarah,’’ 23b. 
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” Was to . fixed in their habits to adapt them- 
to school diseipline. The orphans, 
| whieh wever (there seems to have been quite a 
breast. mtingent of them, evidently owing 


civil war that prevailed during the 
king Janeus), did not go to school 
or they had no one to send them. 


no off; r 


hers, unfortunately, did not pos- 
proper qualifications, they were too 
The 
pupils would not stay in school, 
ild take to The 
therefore, enjoined that a man dis- 
anger’ should not be a teacher."* 
this attempt of establishing public 


too irascible. result was 


their heels. 


resulted in failure, nonetheless it 


the beginning of an organized 
stem 
eplorable state of affairs endured 
it the second half of the first cen- 
ir common era, when Joshua ben 
arose and decreed that schools be 
ed in every city and that children 
ol between the ages of six and 
(he Talmud says of him: ‘‘ Verily 
remembered too that for good, 
Joshua ben Gamala is his name, for 
it been, the law would have been 
in Israel. At first 
id a father received from him in- 
m in the law, but he that had no 


7717 


every one 


earned not the law. 
30 laid 
should not 


down a law whereby a 


teach more than 
there were more, 


If the number 


five children: if 
to have an assistant. 
| fifty, two teachers were to be as- 


a regulation, it seems to me, would 
What a 

t would be to our overworked teach- 
who not infrequently have to grapple 
many as 


it of place even to-day. 


ererowded classes with as 


dren, not too well behaved to boot. 


ithies of the Fathers,’’ IT, 6. 


baba Bathra,’’ 21a, 
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When we consider that compulsory edu- 
cation in modern times is comparatively 
recent, then this act of Joshua ben Gamala 
of almost two thousand years ago must be 
regarded as unusual.'® 

Ben Gamala well realized that the Jews 
as an entity would not endure, unless the 
education of the children were 
He looked upon the child as the 
**The 
world only exists by the breath of the 
children,’’ the dictum of 

Luther, too, realized that fact, 
** Soll den 


safe- 
guarded. 
corner-stone of the Jewish nation. 
school was 
others.*° 
for he asseverated: alles in 
rechten Schwank kommen, so muss mit der 
Jugend angefangen werden.’ That the 
Jesuits took the lead from him is too well 
known. 

Whereas, formerly, at 
Simeon ben Shetah, no 
alluded to, we find now a course of study 
outlined in the ‘‘Ethies of the Fathers’’ 
which tends to indicate that a certain defi- 
nite plan was followed. Accordingly, be- 
tween the ages of five and ten, that is to 
say, for a period of five years, the Bible is 
to be taught, for another five the Mishna, 


the time of 


eurriculum is 


which was later incorporated in the Tal- 
mud, and not until the age of fifteen was 
the study of the latter to begin.** 

This course was, very likely, not strictly 
adhered to, at least not in the subsequent 
centuries, as evidenced by the ‘‘Cheder’’ 
(still extant on the East Side of New York 
City) which indubitably is the sequel of 


the original elementary school with slight 
The Mishna is, however, no 


modifications. 


19 Compulsory education was introduced in Prus- 
sia in 1717; in 
1870 and 1873; in Massachusetts not until the ap- 
proach of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Paul Monroe, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Education.’’ 

20 ‘‘Sabbath,’’ 119b. 

21‘*Sendschreiben an die 


France in 1882; in England in 


<i 
everything is to proceed smoothly [that is to say, 
if the reformation is to succeed] we must begin 
with the children.’ 

2‘*Ethics of the Fathers,’’ 


Ratsherren.’’ 


5, 21. 
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longer studied; the Talmud has entirely 
replaced it and is ordinarily begun at the 
age prescribed for the former. Of course, 
the ability of the pupil is in most in- 
stances the decisive factor. 

It seems, however, that occasionally a 
foreign language was also taught, namely 
Greek. A rabbi, son of a prominent offi- 
cial, the Nasi (president) relates that out 
of a thousand children five hundred studied 
Greek, but finally gave it up, apparently 
because of its difficulty, and he was the 
only one left to continue its study.*° 

The Jews were very fond of the Greek 
language. Aristotle makes mention of the 
fact that he met a cultured Jew who spoke 
Greek.** The latter was not only the offi- 
cial language during the Greek occupation, 
but continued to be so under that of the 
Romans. Josephus, though he lived in 
Rome, wrote his works in Greek. Latin 
yas held in contempt by the Jews; it was 
considered as only fit for soldiers, whereas 
Greek was held peculiarly suitable for 
Latin was looked upon as being 
neither fit for writing nor speaking, te., 
something uncouth.*® Charles the Fifth 
and Voltaire entertained similar views in 
regard to the German language, to wit, that 
it was only a tongue for horses. There is 
very little Latin to be found in the Talmud, 
whereas it abounds with Greek words and 


song.*° 


expressions. The rabbis had a profound 
regard, bordering almost upon affection, 
for the Athenian savants. This seems to 
speak rather well for their broad-minded- 
ness. There are even debates referred to 
between rabbis and Greeks.”" 

Trades, naturally, could not be taught 
in the schools, and there was no need for 
that, for this was still held to be the prov- 

23 ‘* Baba Kama,’’ 117b. 

24‘‘Schuerer Geschichte des juedischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,’’ 3d ed., p. 9. 

25 ‘* Megilah,’’ 71b. 

26‘ Abodah Zarah,’’ 10a. 

27 ‘‘ Bek,’’ 8b. 
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ince of the father. The business of the 
school was the training of the young jp 
spiritual matters. The son merely adopted 
the trade of his father, and if the latte 
practiced no trade, he turned him over ty 
some artisan. This custom largely prevails 
in the East, Lithuania, Poland, and used ty 
be so in Russia prior to the revolution 
The rabbis maintained that the father why 
did not teach his son a trade was as guilty 
as though he had taught him to become 
highway robber. They well realized that 
lack of trade frequently leads to idleness 
and finally to crime. Hence we have rab. 
bis who bore the surname of the trade they 
practiced, such as shoemaker, tailor, smith 
baker, wine taster, builder, ete. St. Pay! 
by the way, was by trade a tentmaker. In 
fine, every one had to engage in some occu 
pation. The celebrated philosopher Bene- 
diet Spinoza also owed his trade of lens 
grinder, by which he eked out an inde. 
pendent existence, to this practice. | 
believe it would go far to checkmat 
the tendencies of crime in our modern 
society and to make for a more con- 
tented people if our schools were to teac! 
our children, boys and girls, some sort o! 
a useful craft, in view of the fact that th 
parents are unable or unwilling to do s 
Instead of foisting upon the children a! 
sorts of impractical subjects for whi 
they evince no aptitude whatever, it would 
accrue to their blessing and to that of th 
they wer 
There pre- 


vailed a fine custom among the Hohen- 


commonwealth at large if 
equipped with a skilled trade. 
zollerns, according to which each member 
of the family had to aequire a manual 
trade. It is known that ex-Emperor 
William is a bookbinder by profession. He 
could very well earn his own living were 
he not maintained in luxury by his e& 
subjects, upon whom he has brought 
much misery and misfortune. 
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The father in ancient Israel was also 

lizated to teach his son swimming,”* not 

for the sake of sport, nor for the sake of 

ohysieal development, merely for the sake 

of re ing able to save his own life, and pre- 

y that of others. Life was held 

sacred in those days from a religious point 

view, and, therefore, was to be spared 
and preserved, 

method applied in teaching was in 

respects a unique one. It was some 

singsong manner of instruction; 

ng was imparted in a singing voice, 

s procedure was enjoined by the 

and has been preserved to this day 

Kast. The rabbis apparently felt 

vely, or had learned by experience, 

ngs learned by singing committed 

mselves more vigorously and firmly to 

than otherwise. Moreover, it 

: an exeellent medium to secure a 

pronunciation, and to combat stut- 


teworthy that in some of our 
ind colleges singing is being util- 
he teaching of foreign languages. 
ve of the City of New York has 
tably suecessful in pursuing this 
introduced by Professor John 


much as Aramaic had become the 

ilar of the Jew, just as Yiddish at 

of the middle ages and in some 

Europe to-day, Hebrew, which was 

viewed as a sacred tongue, just as 

Sanskrit by the Hindus and Latin by the 

Roman Catholie echureh, had necessarily to 

he translated into the idiom of the child. 

presumably done in the same way 

s still practiced in the ‘‘Cheder,”’ 

apparently has kept alive the tradi- 

the ancient school. The teacher 

nd translated a passage word for 

word which the pupil repeated until he 

obtained proficiency therein, when the 
‘Kidushin,’’ 30b. 
‘Megilah,’’ 32b. 


word-translation was omitted and the 
passage read and translated in its entirety. 
By translating word for word, not only the 
vocables would fix themselves strongly 
upon the mind of the pupil, but also the 
grammatical forms and construction, so 
that there was no need for the instruction 
of formal grammar. The language was 
then learned from the language itself and 
not from grammar, a truism. which 
Comenius later emphasized: ‘‘ Die Sprache 
muss aus der Sprache gelernt werden’’ 
(language must be learned from language 
itself). And, indeed, a similar method was 
adopted, if my memory serves me right, at 
the Sophien Gymnasium in Berlin in the 
teaching of Latin. However, mere transla- 
tion of the text was not thought sufficient. 
In addition a passage had to be memorized 
by the pupil each day. It was so common 
that when the king met a child outside the 
gates of Jerusalem he asked him to recite 
the passage he had learned by heart that 
day.*° Great stress was laid upon repeti- 
tion of the subject learned. The dictum of 
the Jewish pedagogues was: ‘‘He who re- 


peats a hundred times is not to be com- 
pared with the one who repeats a hundred 
and one times.’’** The Jesuits, I believe, 


had a similar saying: ‘‘Repetitio mater 
They also deprecated a 


, 


studiorum est.’ 
smattering gained of many things; they 
preferred rather a few things learned 
thoroughly. Accordingly they insisted, 
‘‘Do not attempt to master many things 
but few.’’** Ratichius likewise stated: 
‘‘Non multa sed multum.’’ 

Furthermore, they recommended to 
scholars, who complained of headaches, to 
engage in study in order to overcome that 
illness.** Headaches, as nowadays, were 
very likely used as a pretext to avoid 
study. 

30 «*Gitn,’? 56b. 

81“ Roshhashanah,’’ 4b. 

32 ‘*Erubin,’’ 54a. 

33 ‘*Chagiga,’’ 9b. 
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Juvenal, who as a Roman was by no 
means fond of the Jews, unwittingly pays 
their education a compliment in_ his 
Satyra, ‘‘Romanas autem soliti contemnere 
leges, Iudaicum et servant et 
metuunt ius, tradidit areano quodeumque 
volumine Moyses.’’** And Professor Swift, 
of the University of Minnesota, one of our 


ediscunt 


foremost educators, expresses himself as 
follows in regard to the merits of the 
ancient Jewish education: 


The Greeks in vain sought to induce the Jews 
to accept physical culture, the golden classics of 
Greece, and Greek science. Nevertheless, the boy 
who had completed the studies of the elementary 
school was master of one of the greatest literatures 
any race has ever produced. He probably knew by 
heart most of the Pentateuch as well as selections 
from many other of the scriptures, ready to ex- 
plain origin and meaning of the sacred rites, cus- 
toms, public and private which played a part in the 
events of each day. He was steeped in the relig- 
ious consciousness of his people and was united 
with them in thought, knowledge, and sympathies.%5 


Besides the elementary schools the Jews 
maintained higher institutions of 
learning. As a matter of fact the only 
favor Rabbi Johanan ben Sakkai, who at 
the peril of his life had managed to eseape 
from the Jerusalem, 
sought to Flavius 
Vespasianus, was permission to establish 
an academy at Jamnia.** His desire was 


also 


besieged city of 


obtain from Titus 


to rear upon the ashes of the physical 
temple a spiritual structure which was to 
become the mainstay and prop of the Jews 
for all ages to come. 

In the academies all sorts of subjects 
were discussed and debated, religion, exe- 
gesis, liturgy, history, sociology, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, medicine, astronomy 
and every possible subject under the sun. 
They seem to have known quite a bit about 
medicine, for the minute laws pertaining to 


diseases of animals unfit for food are based 


34‘ Satyra,’? 14, 100. 
85 ‘Education in Ancient Israel,’’ p. 99. 
36 ‘*Gitn,’’ 56b. 
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upon a knowledge of anatomy and mej. 
cine. The calendar, which is rather jp. 
genious, shows quite a familiarity with 
astronomy. One of the rabbis vaunted 
that the heavenly paths were as familiar ty) 
him as the streets of his native place” 
This was apparently an exaggeration. 

The form of instruction in the higher 
institutions was not the lecture, but diseys. 
sion, stimulated by question and answer 
and the analysis of problems by student 
and teacher. The students were very fr. 
quently urged to their views 
though they differed from those of th 
teacher. 

I believe 


express 


that such a method is ver 
and could be 


geously in our colleges. 


valuable used advanta 
Experience teaches 
me that discussion is by far more stimy 
lating and inspiring than incessant leectur 
ing. 


desire for independence of thought, self 


It tends to develop in the students a 


expression and self-activity. 

The academies were usually arrang 
like a_ stadium, 
from the Greeks. 
rows in front of which was some kind of 


apparently taken over 


They contained sever 


dais, consisting of a stone or seven pillows 
on which sat the president of the academy 
who was at the same time the teacher. Th: 
number seven was chosen because it wa 
The scholars occupied 
their seats in accordance with their abilit 
When they failed 
keep up a certain standard they were « 
moted. 

ment was obvious; it was to stimulate th 


regarded as holy. 
and achievements. 


The purpose of such an arrangt 


students to greater efforts. It is related 
an eminent scholar, who had fled from 
Persia because he had come into conflict 


with the authorities for having struck 
down a lawbreaker and had imposed silene 
upon himself for his rashness, that he had 
been gradually demoted from the first * 
the last seat because of lack of ability. I 


had been highly recommended to the 


37 ** Berachoth,’’. 58b. 
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for his scholarship and keen intel- 
d found wanting. When he had 
| the last place, he could no longer 
e humiliation and mortification and 


hegan to put questions to the teacher, who 


was Un 
explani 


up, not 


ible to give satisfactory answers and 
itions, wherefore he quickly moved 
only to the first place, but replaced 


wher* We ean imagine what would 


in our colleges and universities if 
process were followed. Perhaps 
professor would forfeit his job. 
other hand, it might work both 
it might goad on the teachers and 


ts to greater exertions. 


plan of having the scholars occupy 
their achieve- 
I believe, in 
the German gymnasia. A former 
f mine in a Berlin gymnasium, who 
fifth place, had the misfortune to 

the same error in a quiz as his 

He asserted that the latter had 
However, both were 


mmensurate with 


has been and still is, 


from him. 


ed. The effect it had on both is in- 


| ‘ 


The shame and disgrace they 
them almost to despair and sui- 
is singular that the ancient Jews, 
nineteen hundred years ago, should 
lopted modern scheme. 
o, seem to have had an eye for 
vical stratagems. 
sition of the teacher in 
was of the highest social standing. 


such a 


ancient 


was looked up to with reverence and 


almost with awe. Whenever there 
juestion between father and teacher 


‘ter took precedence, for he was re- 
| as giving the child or youth spirit- 
life, ie., something eternal, whereas the 


her as giving him merely physical life, 


The 


ntedly illustrated by 


ng ephemeral, something passing. 
creat importance of the teacher is 
the following 


Several learned men were once sent 


m Jerusalem to establish 


‘B 


schools and 


aba Kama,’’ 117a. 
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promote - instruction wherever needed. 
They came to a town in which they found 
no trace of tuition whatever. Indignantly 
they summoned the citizens and asked 
them to bring before them the guardians 
of the town. But only magistrates and 
politicians (persons entrusted with the 
civil functions of the town) made their 
appearance. ‘‘These are not the protectors 
of the town, they are the destroyers,’’ they 
exclaimed. (The esteem in which the 
politicians were held at that time has not 
undergone any material change, it seems. ) 
‘‘Who then?’’ inquired the citizens with 
astonishment. ‘‘The teachers,’’ was the 
laconie reply.** 

In Germany the teacher, at least up to 
the time of the world conflagration, held a 
similar position. He was held in high 
He mingled with the 
select and it was 

His 
**Der 


esteem and regard. 
best and among the 
deemed an honor to be in his society. 
authority never questioned. 
Lehrer hat es gesagt,’’ was the final word. 
Bismarck paid the teaching profession the 
highest compliment by declaring, ‘‘It was 
the teachers that won the war of 1870.’’ 
In this country, where success is mea- 
sured in dollars and cents, the teaching 
profession occupies by no means an envi- 
able position. It is looked upon as some 
sort of a necessary evil. The teacher is 
regarded by parents and students as a 
kind of minion, belonging to an inferior 
And this deplorable situation will 
continue, it seems to me, unless the eco- 
nomie status of the teacher will greatly be 
ameliorated ; not until then will he be con- 
sidered the equal of the merchant, doctor 
and lawyer. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century Rector Abrecht, princi- 
pal of the gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, one of the most brilliant pedagogues, 
teacher of Goethe, upon whom he exercised 
influence (he is the only 
whom Goethe a high 


was 


’? 


class. 


the greatest 
teacher to 
39 ‘Midrash Rabba Eicha,’’ Chapter 1. 


pays 
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tribute), once remarked in an annual re- 
port in order to score the authorities on 
this point, ‘‘It is reported by the Jews that 
the tribe Simeon furnished most of the 
teachers and beggars; teachers and beggars 
are placed together apparently because the 
teachers at that time already were re- 
munerated so beggarly.’’*° 

From the academies evolved the Mishna 
and Talmud, which offered mental and 
spiritual food to the Jew during the dark- 
est of dark ages when he was barred from 
every honorable calling. To those who 
dwell in the east, and to some that have 
settled here, it still forms the only intel- 
lectual source from which they draw con- 
solation and inspiration. It is this fact, I 
believe, to which their survival of nineteen 
hundred years of unspeakable suffering 
ean be ascribed. According to Nietzsche, 
**sind die seelischen und geistigen Hilfs- 
quellen bei den Juden ausserordentlich.’’ 
He attributes it to the fact that they have 
passed through a schooling of ‘‘achtzehn 
Jahrhunderten’’ (eighteen hundred years) 
as no other people has. However, he en- 
tirely overlooks the circumstance that they 
were only able to emerge from that 
**schooling’’ because they had schools from 
which to draw strength, inspiration and 
aspiration; that without them they would 
and could never have survived. And if 
his vision should, perchance, come true that 
in consequence of their rich experiences 
they must produce ‘‘grosse  geistige 
Menschen und Werke’’ (great spiritual 
men and works), which he terms ‘‘ Edel- 
steine und goldene Gefaesse’’ (jewels and 
golden vessels) and _ transform their 
“‘ewige Rache in eine ewige Segnung 
Europas’’ (their eternal revenge in eter- 
nal blessing) ,** it will not be due to any 


40‘*Menzel Wolfgang und Cornelia Goethes 
Lehrer,’’ p. 236. 

41 ‘*Morgenréthe Gedanken iiber die moralischen 
Vorurteile, vom Volke Israel,’’ p. 200. 
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other factor, I maintain, than to their 
schools of the past. 


Mark Watpman 
COLLEGE OF THE CrTy OF NEw York 





STANDARDS OF ACCREDITING 


Proressor Reeves’ studies of standards for 
accrediting colleges are a valuable contribution 
to the subject. He has pointed out convincingly 
that “present standards are not resniting in , 
satisfactory state of excellence in every accred- 
ited college.” He has suggested that the present 
standards be supplemented by the requirements 
of a reasonable minimum average faculty salary 
and a minimum average expenditure per student 
for strictly educational purposes, and that the 
present standard for faculty training be more 
strictly enforced. He has reached the conclu- 
sion also that the present method of calculating 
the teaching load is unfair in the case of some 
laboratory subjects. He is careful to say that 
the standards so far adopted are quantitative 
and do not measure quality of work or the out- 
come of instruction. He has made use of an 
independent criterion to check and supplement 
the formal standards, this to be based on a per- 
sonal inspection of the institution with the ob- 
ject of evaluating the quality of instruction, 
the faculty personnel and the equipment ot 
library and laboratories. And finally he sug- 
gests that comprehensive examinations and other 
such devices may offer a solution to the prob- 
lem of actually arriving at more scientific 
standards. 

The result of Professor Reeves’ work has been 
wide-spread interest in the whole subject within 
the accrediting agencies themselves and in the 
Association of American Colleges and the 
various state college associations. Just recently 
a committee of the Higher Education Section 0! 
the Minnesota Education Association made a re- 
port, setting forth certain evils of standardiza- 
tion—the tendency to coercion, the limiting of 
the freedom of an institution to work out its own 
educational policies and the bringing about of 
a nation-wide uniformity which may be not 
an unmixed good. The charge is made that 
standardizing agencies have often changed their 
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is without first securing full data and 


thus placed many of their members under 


tage. They have limited experimen- 
ng lines not yet officially approved by 
ves and have thus hampered rather than 
ed progress, They have made it diffi- 
new institutions to develop during the 


nd eritical first years. It is suggested 


ere use be made of standards of attain- 


tudents and of methods and curricula 


red best for the promotion of these re- 


| that practical tests of attainment 


be developed by the agencies for use in 


institutions and transferred students. 
is given to the suggestion of a better 
that of 


voiced that this criterion may well be 


than endowment, and the 


tuted for such standards as teachers’ sal 


er 


ational 


Ap- 


expressed of experimentation in meth 


e of classes and teaching load. 


tandardizing agencies have undoubtedly 
reat service in the development of our 
higher edueation. They have made it 
new institutions to get essential en- 
ind equipment. Older colleges have 
too, even against their first desires. 
year an old and respected college was 
by one association because of insuffi- 
ywment, with the result that the presi- 
nt to work and raised the amount that 
ed. The associations have affected the 
wher training, even though the stand- 
rigidly enforced, for my observation 
colleges pay considerable attention to 
The stand- 


bodies have served the professional 


employment of teachers. 
its choice of a reasonably well-pre 
tering class. They have saved the col 
enormous amount of time and expense 
fying students transferring from other 
But 


tangible and unmeasurable, has come 


perhaps the greatest good, 


; 


formal statements of minimal essen- 


tor an effeetive college, which these bodies 


It 


ted an ideal, or the limit below which 


leaders have held up. has 


safe for a college to remain. In no 
the 
» forcefully to the public. 


could educational world have 
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That there have been many mistakes in judg- 
ment and unintended unfairness because of the 
superficiality or lack of discrimination in the 
standards or because of the lack of penetrating 
inspection, we may assume. Sometimes mistakes 
are made because of poor cooperation between 
the secondary commission and the commission 
on higher education. As an example, a junior 
college is said to have been refused admission to 
a standardizing association because its high- 
school department was not accredited. And the 
high school was rejected because it did not have 
enough full-time teachers. The institution was 
using combination high-school and college teach- 
ers—allowable so far as the college was con- 
cerned, but fatal for the high school. 

Again, the salary scale is recognized as an 
unsafe index of faculty efficiency. There are 
undoubtedly wide differences in costs of living 
in towns and cities, and there are differences in 
family budgets. Even a standard of average 
faculty salary would not take care of this diffi- 
culty, but would need to be supplemented by 
an index of the margin left for the “higher life’’ 
We have a 
vast range in our institutions to serve by way of 


after necessary living expenses. 
illustration. Consider, first, a small junior col- 
lege in the mountains far from any town, main- 
tained by a church; next, a college in a small 
town, with its own store supplying the faculty 
families at cost; and last, a college with not 
much better salaries, in a city with no special 
prices to teachers and with all the social and 
other financial demands made on the city 
teacher. 

Average training of teachers still leaves much 
to be desired by way of adequate information. 
We had an illustration of this just recently. 
Two junior colleges were visited on the same 
day. At the first a teacher was found who met 
all the standards of training, but who was old 
At the other the 


visitor found one who had not yet completed 


and infirm and uninspiring. 


work for the master’s degree but who was full 
of enthusiasm, progressive and in every way 
doing a fine piece of work. 

The development of the junior college and its 
trend toward inclusion in the secondary field 
rather than as a part of the old four-year col- 
lege brings up new problems for the accrediting 
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agency. Whether this spells the doom of the 
four-year college remains to be seen. The swing 
toward the secondary field seems quite strong. 
At present, however, the standards for junior 
colleges are largely set by college men and the 
attempt has been made to keep the work of the 
junior college on the level of the institution of 
higher education. Can this be maintained? We 
see the junior college in many instances develop- 
ing as a part of the high-school system, yet we 
insist that the students shall be taught in sepa- 
rate classes. On the other hand, if we allow the 
junior college to be integrated with the senior 
high school, ean we justify acceptance of the 
work as in every way equivalent to the work of 
the first two years of an effective college? 
These are questions that are vital for both the 
junior college and the four-year college. My 
prediction is that there will be no universal 
solution for some time, but that there will be 
a parting of the ways for standard colleges. 
The well-endowed independent colleges will be 
slower to accept the work of the junior college 
of the secondary field than will the state and 
city institutions. 

The present situation, then, calls clearly for a 
reconsideration of the old quantitative stand- 
ards, a supplementing of them along lines sug- 
gested by Professor Reeves. Experiences with 
the administration of these standards show too 
that they must be applied with discrimination, 
remembering that while the figures may be cor- 
rect they do not necessarily tell the whole story. 
The whole story must include the qualitative 
factors, as has been pointed out, and these must 
come to light through skilful inspection and the 
application of attainment tests. 

I believe that the next important step that the 
accrediting associations should take is the em- 
ployment of skilled inspectors on full time to 
study both the institutions already in the asso- 
ciations and the applicants for admission. 
These inspectors would not have the power to 
damn an institution irretrievably but merely to 
report their findings to the already established 
accrediting commissions. Their work would be 
closely analogous to that of the high-school in- 
spectors. It would still be a good thing to have 
an independent report by a visitor from another 
institution, as is the practice at present. 
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I believe also that an organized and subsidized 
effort should be inaugurated at once to attack 
the problem of attainment tests. The large 
standardizing agencies can without doubt obtain 
the needed funds to finance such a Piece of re. 
search, so essential to the establishment of 
searching and convincing qualitative standards 
for the effective college. 

The final solution of our problems must wait 
upon the discovery and application of satisfac. 
tory qualitative standards. But meanwhile we 
can supplement our present blank by a rating 
sheet that will give much pertinent information. 
serve as a guide for the inspector in his study. 
and stand out as the present-day ideal for an 
effective college much more powerfully than 
does the present questionnaire on buildings, d 
grees, entrance requirements and teaching load 
While it would contain much of this old mat: 
rial, the emphasis would be changed from the 
“externals of excellence to excellence,” as Pro 
fessor Reeves puts it, from materials to the 
of the institution, from machinery to spirit 

I suggest two ways to proceed. First, then 
are the excellent studies that have been mad 
under the auspices of the Association of Amer 
ican Colleges, on the subject of “The Effective 
College.” These papers have discussed for th 
effective college such topies as unit size, thy 
business administration, the cost of education, 
college and university administration, personne! 
technique, the curriculum, honors courses, 
comprehensive examination, faculty-student « 
operation, athletics, records, financing the 
arts, teaching. These suggest the framework 
a rating sheet that would guide in answering 
the all-important question, “Is the college under 
study an effective college?” 

But I would prefer to arrange this meaty 
material on a different skeleton. The effective 
college is accomplishing certain great aims lor 
a number of classes of people. So, I would ask 
first, “What is the college doing for its 
dents?” Second, “What is it doing for its fae 
ulty?” Third, “What is it doing for its co" 
stituency?”’ Fourth, “What evidences are there 
of results?’ Fifth, “What signs of progress! 
Do changes denote losses or gains?” Sixth, 
“What problems of instruction or administra 
tion are being studied?” Under these heads ! 






Oct 
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rrange the topies that at the present 
et with the approval of the association 
sund educational policy. Thus: 


t ig the college doing for its students? 


Material equipment provided—buildings, 
boratories, library, athletics, endow- 
ment, 
Money spent on the student—unit cost 
er student for strictly educational 
| urp scs. 
tection of the student through proper 
trance requirements. 
Curricula provided. 
ning of the faculty provided. 
nalities of faculty—standing in col 
and town. 
e principle of individual diffe rences 
gnized and applied? 
nnel work, faculty advisers. 
ning of classes. 
rs courses and comprehensive ex- 
minations, 
hing methods. Is the student stimu- 
ited to educate himself? 
library used? 
re departmental clubs and semi 
nars that work? 
ere a stimulating faculty-student 
spirit of cooperation? 
extra-curricular activities reasonable 
nd helpful? 
visions for lectures, entertainments. 
What attention is paid to the fine arts? 
What of the moral and religious atmos- 


j ere? 
the college doing for its teachers? 


laries and margin above living. 
batical leaves. 
tirement allowances. 

\cademie freedom and tenure. 

leaching loads. 

Eneouragement of research, 

Rewards for teaching achievements. 

ls attention given to distribution of 
grades? 

ls experimentation ard study of college 
problems encouraged ? 

Is the organization democratic in theory 
and practice? 

What is the attitude of the Board of 


Trustees? 
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III. What is the college doing for its constituency? 


(1) How does it touch the town? 

(2) What does it contribute to the reading 
public? 

(3) What is it doing for adult education? 


IV. What results of the efforts can be noted? 
(1) As to the students 

(a) Records in graduate and profes- 
sional schools and in other col- 
leges. 

(b) Attainment tests. 

(c) Student publications—their quality 
and attitude. 

(d) Reeords in intercollegiate contests. 

(e) Social] life. 

(f) Are students fairly contented and 
interested in their education? 

2) As to the faculty 

(a) Faculty turnover. 

(b) Faculty publications. 

(c) Other faculty activities. 

(d) Membership and participation in 
educational organizations. 

(e) Is the faculty loyal, happy, enthu 
siastic? 


V. What signs of progress? Losses and gains. 


VI. What problems of instruction or administra- 
tion are being studied? 
Pau. P. Boyp 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A HOME FOR SCHOLARS AT THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE MON. 
ASTERY 
AccorpInGc to the New York Times, La 
Grande Chartreuse, that monastery of the Alps 
which was founded by Saint Bruno in 1084 
A. D., is to become again the home of scholars 

and students, but they will not be monks. 

Since 1903, when the religious orders had to 
leave their domains, the great monastery has 
been uninhabited and visited only by tourists. 
That liqueur, chartreuse, which the monks dis- 
tilled from Alpine flowers, is no longer made 
within the century-old walls. 

But now there is a plan on foot to make good 
use of the peaceful place. That part of the 
buildings which may be called laic, will by 
next year have been re-furnished and converted 
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into a great hostel. Only university profes- 
sors, scholars and scientists who wish to work 
quietly and in congenial company will be ad- 
100 rooms and the oc- 


mitted. There will be 


cupants will almost nation. 
La Grande Chartreuse will be a kind ot 
lectual center of the world during holiday time. 
Intellectual Co- 
Union, a 
hundred had their 
names put down for the privilege of spending 
their this 
Enough money has been obtained for the tur- 


represent every 


intel- 


Through the Institute for 
operation and the Inter-University 
already 


protessors have 


next holidays in monastic calm, 
nishing, and it is believed that by next Spring 
it will be ready for occupation. 

The Times says that the Grande Chartreuse, 
situated in the French Alps, 3,205 feet above 
sea-level, was founded by Saint Bruno in 1084 
and became the birthplace of the Carthusian 
order of monks. The friar of the monastery 
was the Superior of the whole order. 

On the passing of the Association law in 
1901, nine other houses of the order in France 
accepted dissolution, but the mother house ap- 
plied for State recognition. This was refused 
and the monks, expelled in April, 1903, moved 
to the Certosa of Farneta, near Lucca, in Italy. 

The monastery, which was burned down sev- 
The cloister is 
The chief 


points of interest are the chapter house, which 


eral times, was rebuilt in 1676. 


240 yards long and 25 yards wide. 


holds a statute of Saint Bruno; the Chapelle 
St. Louis; the Prior’s parlor; the library; the 
refectories and the monks’ cells. 

The cells of the Carthusian monks are really 
small two-storied houses, with two rooms on 
floor. On the 


sheds, and upstairs is the kitchen and a room 


each ground floor are wood- 


serving as bedroom, refectory, oratory and 


The monks, who numbered about forty, 
left their cells 


service, and 


study. 
and 
walk. 


They took their meals in their cells and were 


never except tor daily 


nightly once a week to 
forbidden to talk without the Prior’s permission. 
There also lived at the monastery about 100 lay 
brethren. The habits 
the lay brethren were garbed in brown. 

BRITISH COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL 

SCIENCE 

Sir Ricuarp GreGcory presented to the section 

of education of the British Association for the 


monks wore white and 
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Advancement of Science at the recent Glasgow 
meeting the report of the committee (of which 
he was chairman) on science in the schools cer 
tificate examinations. 

According to an abstract in the London Times. 
it stated, he said, that in instituting the First 
School Examination the intention was that it 
should represent the contents of a general edy 
cation up to 16 years of age, with no special 
ization either on the literary or on the scientific 
side. In the science group of subjects, however. 
little serious attempt had been made to devise 
a course of instruction suitable for all pupils, 
and the syllabuses of single subjects, any one 
of which might be included in the curriculum 
for the purposes of the examination, could not 
really represent what science for all should be in 
a general education. Further, large numbers of 
pupils in most schools never took it and there 
fore it did not fulfil its purpose. The committe: 
therefore thought that the science certificate ex 
amination should be so amended as to fit th 
changed conditions, or, if that was impossible, 
that it should cease to be the normal ob jectiv 
of the average boy or girl. 

The committee expressed themselves favorab\ 
to the 
similar to 


establishment of a national certificat: 
that 
supervision of the Board of Edueation and th 
Under the system 


the students of each section would be examined 


now awarded under the jou 


Institute of Civil Engineers. 


by their own teachers in association with asses 
Questions concerning the jurisdiction 


sors. 


the appointment of boards of assessors 


sented obvious difficulties. A school which did 
not desire to examine its own pupils should be 
permitted to take the examination of another 
school. It was reasonable that the universities 
should accept this certificate as evidence of get 
eral education, but they might require a specia 
test for admission to a chosen faculty, unless the 
higher certificate had been obtained. The com 
mittee wished that the second approved examina 


tion should remain an external examination 


far as the schools were concerned, and were ©! 


opinion that no fundamental change was need 
There sho 


be a broadening of the examination and the cor 


in the system, with one exception. 


relation of the training preliminary to it 
to specialized study in the various professiona! 


groups. 
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The aims of the teaching of science should 


first, to train the powers of accurate obser- 


of natural facts and phenomena and of 


leseription of what was observed; see- 


impart a knowledge of the method 


rimental 
cience from the philosophy of earlier 


inquiry which distinguishes 


nd by which advance is secured; thirdly, 


le a broad basis of fact as to man’s en 


and his relation to it; fourthly, to 


acquaintance with scientific words and 


bitaes 


i 


re 


Ww common in progressive life 


THE LITERACY LAW FOR NEW 
VOTERS IN NEW YORK 


NK P, Graves has sent the following 


‘ 


} 


’ 


¢ 


village and district superinten 


ti 


of the literacy law for new 
since 1922, have naturally be 
knowledge of the school super 
state. Neither this law nor the 
ive thereto have been materially 


The regents and through them 


ithorities have been charged with 


responsibility for the issuance of 


té 


it 
’ 
iall 


} 


racy. The new voters are re 
he necessary evidence of literacy 


horities. 


y to call your attention to the 


erly bringing the provisions of the 


the 


attention of new voters in your 


As this is a presidential year, new 


particularly interested in voting. I 


rive 


frequent publicity to the times 


signated by you for the issuance of 


‘ 


literacy. This year we are sending 


outs 


large posters which should be 


ide of school buildings in which 


literacy are to be issued. 


fulles 


ooperating with the election offi 
t, the following specific sugges 


rrying out your publicity campaign are 


y 


eve 


ry principal and teacher under 


ir jurisdiction of the law. 


} 


nt 


r 


teaching staff notify all stu 


and request them in turn to inform 


pare 


you 


nts, relatives and friends. 


have designated certain times 


places for conducting the examina- 


for 


new voters, enlist the aid of all 


clergymen in your community to make 
possible announcement of the places desig- 
nated by you for issuing certificates of 
literacy. 

(4) Inform the local newspapers both native 
and foreign. 

(5) By means of posters in conspicuous places 
sall attention of new voters to times and 
places for issuance of certificates. 

(6) Cooperate with local civic clubs and ageu 
cies and local motion picture houses in in 
forming the public of the times and 
places designated for the examination. 

The material—bulletins containing the rules and 
regulations governing the issuance of certificates 
of literacy, tests, scoring keys, certificates of 
literacy, posters, blanks for reporting—necessary 
for the administration of the law, has been for 
warded to you from the Adult Education Bureau. 
The secretary of state has included the regents’ 
rules and other valuable suggestions in the election 
law bulletin. You are urged to cooperate with the 
election authorities in every possible manner. 

Let us all cooperate so that there can be no justi 
fiable criticism of the manner in which we have 
carried out our part of the literacy law, the aim of 
which coordinates with the general aim of all edu 


cation. 


GROWTH OF CHILD WELFARE IN 
CHICAGO 

ANTICIPATING the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, October 
15-19, the American Journal of Public Health 
has published an article on “Child Welfare in 
Chieago.” According to the abstract in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
child welfare work is said to have started here 
in 1896 with the medical inspection of school 
children for contagious diseases. This was ex 
panded in 1908 to inelude physical examinations 
for defects, and nurses were added to follow up 
the cases. Almost all health activities in the 
publie and parochial schools are carried on by 
the city department of health. The exceptions 
are the special nutrition work carried on by the 
Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund and tuber 


culosis prevention work conducted by the mu- 


nicipal tuberculosis sanatorium. One hundred 


and twenty-two physicians visit the schools 
daily to inspect pupils for contagious diseases, 
each one of whom is permanently assigned to 
a district and is held responsible in that area. 
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Fifty-two physicians conduct physical examina- 
tions of children in the primary and kinder- 
garten grades and routine reinspections of the 
From ten to twenty physicians 
toxin- 


higher grades. 
are assigned to the administration of 
and 


against smallpox 


They spend their time 


antitoxin, vaccinating 
making Schick 


in the schools five days a week and on Saturdays 


tests. 


at the infant welfare stations and other health 


centers. Defects discovered may be corrected 
by private family physicians, dispensaries and 
other special agencies. Dental care is provided 
through twelve dental clinics maintained in the 
schools by the department of health, the dental 
clinie at the Cook County Hospital, at the dis- 
pensaries of the municipal tuberculosis sana- 
torium and at the clinics of the dental colleges 
in the city. Hygiene courses are given to 
grammar school pupils of the parochial schools 
by the health department and the Red Cross. 
Infant welfare, as it is to-day, had its begin- 
ning in 1909 in a cooperative effort of the de- 
partment of health, visiting nurse association, 
United milk 


lower the infant mortality rate. 


Charities and the commission to 
Later, the baby 
welfare stations were reorganized into a single 
private agency called the Chicago Infant Wel- 
fare Society, which to-day conducts twenty-three 
stations. 
tered this field in 1913 in cooperation with the 


infant welfare society, has twenty-two stations 


The department of health, which en- 


in the outlying districts. Each organization by 


agreement works in its own district. These two 
agencies have expanded infant welfare work 
still further to include prenatal and preschool 
care. The infant welfare society has ten pre- 
natal and seventeen preschool conferences, and 
the department of health six prenatal and four- 
teen preschool conferences. The infant welfare 
society has added a psychiatric social worker to 
its staff. 
of which there 
amples: the University of Chicago Cooperative 
Nursery School, the School of the 
Franklin Publie School and the Mary Crane 
Nursery at Hull House. 
effort has been eliminated by clearing all of the 


Now the nursery school has come into 


vogue, are three notable ex- 


Nursery 
Much duplication of 
cases through the social service exchange and 


by mutual understanding and cooperation pro- 
moted through the Chicago Council of Social 
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Agencies. The medical schools and some hos. 
pitals also child welfare. 
Chicago is fortunate in having in all parts of 


are interested in 
the city small parks and playgrounds which i 
play no small part in the welfare of its children. 


THE CURRICULUM AT THE COLLEGr 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE new curriculum of the College of the 
City of New York was inaugurated at the be 
The OnIY 


change affecting the older students is the intro 


ginning of the present academic year. 


duction of an alternative third year of hygiene 
instead of the hitherto compulsory two-year 
course in military training. 

There have been introduced courses in science 
survey, appreciation of art and music and ad 
ditional subjects in English for all students 
Science students will be required to take a cours 
in “Logie and the Scientifie Method.” Social 
science men must choose one additional cours 
in philosophy. 

The curriculum is divided into four groups 


as follows: 


l. A group of studies, prescribed for « 
for all degrees, including courses calculated t 
part broad, general knowledge essential and bas 
to a liberal education. The subjects of this gr 
amount to sixty credits. 

2. A group of studies forming a backgr 
the particular degree sought. Students « 
plating a degree in science should have a 
and thorough preparation in all the basic s 


} 


considerable training in mathematics and 


training in scientific technique and pr 
This second group of subjects amounts t 
nineteen to twenty-four credits. 


3. A 
twenty-four credits calculated to make the st 


specialization or concentration grou 


competent in some particular field of endeav 

4. Free electives to stimulate interest in div 
fields of intellectual endeavor, sufficient in nu 
to enable the student to complete the 125 
required for graduation. 

The College of Liberal Arts and Science « 
courses of study leading to the degrees of ba 
of arts, bachelor of sciences and bachelor of 
The fundamental ain 


these various courses of study are, however, 


ence in social science. 


+} 


nts 


same throughout: first, to develop the stud 
the college as broadly cultivated and intellig' 
citizens of the world in which they live and, sec 


nt 
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n them so that each may be able to per- 
e particular function in the community 


y manner, 


RADIO TALKS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF PITTSBURGH 
the interesting announcements con- 
e fall programs of the University of 
Studio of Westinghouse Station 
is of a series of talks on science that 
adapted from a college freshman 
[his “radio course” is on biology and 
ven on Wednesday evenings through- 
rst semester by Dr. Robert T. Hance, 
tne department of zoology. The gen- 
ct of the series is “The Machines we 
e the subjects of the talks beginning 
are as follows: “We Chart our 


’“How do we Inherit?”, “What do we 


“The Continuation of the Race,” 
Grow,” “Energy and the Living Ma- 
Food and its Utilization,” “Cireula- 

piration and Excretion,” “The Ner- 
stem,” “Movement,” “Regulating the 
he Body’s Struggle for Life,” “Our 

th other Forms of Life,” “The Bal- 


Nature,” “In the Laboratories of To- 


hat is it all about?” 
of biology,” according to Dr. 
commenting on this series, “is a 
of living mechanics, the result of 
rreater physical comfort. This in turn 
that rare human attribute known as 
ense, Which in itself is spiritual hap- 
general the subject-matter of this 
radio talks on biology parallels that 
present to our freshman classes in 
Needless to say, in a series as brief 
requirements demand only the most 
t facts or ideas can be presented. This 
not as serious as it may sound since 
e of radio talks would seem to lie as 
timulating an interest in certain sub- 
vill lead to further thought and study 
ling over the air a relatively complete 
formation.” 
e benefit of those who may wish to re- 


series as a study course and, accord- 


‘fo know in advance the subject-matter 


ll be treated in each talk an outline, 
with suggested readings, has been 


issued. This is known as Radio Publication No. 
42 and it is available at ten cents a copy. 

The first university broadeast of the college 
year was given on October 3 on “Learning to 
Live,” by Dr. John G. Bowman, chancellor of 
the university. Thereafter fifteen-minute pro- 
grams will be broadcast from the University 
Studio at seven o’clock on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings. Day- 
time programs, the detailed announcement of 
which will be made later, will be broadcast after 


November 1. 


THE DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Firty-rour colleges and universities in the 
United States report activity in teaching peo- 
ple to play—to interpret through pageants, folk 
plays and dramas the spirit and history of the 
state. 

According to a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the university and the college keep alive 
the traditions that reach far back into the his- 
tory of the race by teaching community drama. 
The drama is nearly universal in its appeal, and 
participation in such dramas helps to bring 
about solidarity and breaks down religious and 
political prejudices among people who, under 
no other circumstances, could be induced to 
work together. 

The acting of plays is in itself of value as a 
form of education, but it is of greater value 
when the student develops the ability to look at 
life through a great mind, which he does if the 
play is a good one. 

The University of North Carolina is render- 
ing a worthy service through its drama bureau. 
It is reaching all parts of the state through its 
pageants, its dramatization of phases of local 
history and its folk plays. That such extension 
work is appreciated is evidenced by the phe- 
nomenal growth of the drama movement in the 
state. 

The University of Colorado gives very prac- 
tical help in the selection of plays, and has ar- 
ranged in the university library an extensive 
collection of dramas that may be borrowed for 
a limited period of time. A special bulletin is 
prepared describing this service. 

The University of Indiana is another of this 
group of fifty-four universities that is render- 
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ing helpful service. It has a collection of more 
than 1,000 plays that are suitable for schools, 
churches and clubs. 

Since a study of the art of the theater has 
found a place in the curriculum of American 
universities, there has been a great advance in 
the standard of the professional theater, and 
the “Little Theater” movement has won consid- 
erable success. , Smith College and Cornell Uni- 
versity have experimental theaters of their own 
which have added considerable impetus to the 
movement; and the Pasadena Community Play- 
house Association also has a fine theater, con- 
ducted by a non-professional group and catering 
to a wide public taste. A whole range of drama 
from open-air productions of Greek plays, in 
replicas of Greek theaters, to modern farcical 
comedy or revue types of production is given 
by the various “Little Theater” groups. 
VISITING LECTURERS AT HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 

THE list of visiting lecturers who are going 
to Harvard from other universities is consider- 
ably augumented this year by the addition of 
the first group of Chinese scholars under the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies. 
Founded last winter as the result of an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 from the estate of the late 
Charles Martin Hall, of Niagara Falls, this in- 
stitute will seek to carry out the most complete 
study and interpretation of Chinese culture ever 
undertaken. 

Considerable progress has already been made 
in securing distinguished sinologists to teach at 
Harvard, as well as in correlating courses at 
Harvard and at the University of Yenching so 
that work done at either may count toward cer- 


tain advanced degrees. Three professors from 


Yenching University—Baron Alexander von 
Staél-Holstein, Professor Lucius Porter and 
Professor William Hung—together with Pro- 


fessor Paul Pelliot, of the Collége de Franee, 
make up this year’s contingent of visiting lee 
turers on Chinese culture. Professor Pelliot, 
one of the world’s leading scholars of the lan- 
guage, art and archeology of Central Asia, will 
lecture on “The History of Chinese Art.” Pro- 
fessor Hung is a specialist in Chinese history, 
Professor Porter in Chinese philosophy and 
Baron von Staél-Holstein in Chinese language 


and literature. 
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England, Germany and France are all repre. 
sented among the other visiting lecturers who 
will be at Harvard this year. 
Hazard, of the Collége de France, will fil] the 
position of exchange professor from France. 
held last year by Professor André Koszy), 
of the 
Hazard’s special field is in the comparative 


Professor Paul 


University of Strasbourg. Professor 
history of the literatures of southery Europe 
and Latin-America. 

From England 


lecture platforms this year Charles Jasper 


Harvard has drawn to its 


Sisson, Lord Northeliffe professor of modern 
English literature at the University of London, 
and Ralph G. Hawtrey, assistant secretary of 
the treasury, who will lecture in economics. In 
addition to Baron von Staél-Holstein Teutoni 
scholarship will be represented by Professor 
Gustay Pauli, director of the Kunsthalle, Ham 
burg, who will lecture on fine arts and who wil! 
be affiliated with the Germanic Museum during 
his residence here. 

colleges and universities 


Several American 


are also sending lecturers. Verner Winslow 
Crane, of Brown University, will lecture 

history; Ralph Mason Blake, of the University 
of Washington, in philosophy and psychology; 
John Smith, of Grinnell College, in 
Romance languages, and Miles Standish Sherrill, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 


physical chemistry. 


Masson 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHarLes ALEXANDER RicHMmonp has re 
signed as president of Union College, a post 
that he has held for nearly twenty years. I 
is retiring at his own request, giving as the rea- 
son his age of seventy-six years. He will be 
come president emeritus. 


Dr. Epmunp D. Soper, dean of the Duk 
University School of Religion since 1926, for- 
merly professor in Northwestern University, 
has been elected president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. | 

Dr. Eart A. 
president of Dakota Wesleyan University on 
October 27. President John L. Seaton, of A! 
bion College, will deliver the charge to tli 
president. Dr. Roadman’s inaugural address 1s 


entitled “The Community from which our 5tu- 


RoapMAN will be installed as 








. Universi 
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eome and to which our Graduates go.” 
rs at the morning educational conference 
held in connection with a two-day celebra- 
ill inelude Dr. W. J. Early, president of 
North Central Edueation Association, and 
Honorable Alvin Waggoner, chairman of 


te Board of Regents. 


De. Feeperick J. Kevtriy has been installed 
lent of the University of Idaho. In his 
| address Dr. Kelly outlined his pro- 

the university. Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
t of the University of Minnesota, gave 
ipal address, taking as his subject 
Place of the State University in the 


State’s Higher Educational System.” 


third time in suecession Dr. Frank 

ww, retiring president of the Johns 
University, has qualified before Mayor 

of Baltimore, as a member of the 

ird. Dr. Goodnow was in Europe at 

his last appointment. He told the 

t, after retiring from the presidency, 

the future would enable him to 


time to the schools. 


De. Carouine A. Yas, president emeritus of 
Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, 
isetts, and a pioneer in the teaching of 
celebrated her eightieth birthday on 

ber 29. Messages of congratulation re- 

n all parts of the world, chiefly from 
tudents who are now teachers, were 


ted to Dr. Yale in a leather-bound volume. 


vernment of Japan has received the 
f five students of education who are 
nded for elevation to the peerage: They 
i Sakurai, president of the Imperial 
\cademy; Shosuke Sato, president of the Hok- 
Imperial University, formerly a student 
lohns Hopkins University and American 
re professor in 1914; Sanae Takata, 
ent of Waseda University; Sankichi Sato, 
professor of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
nd Eikiehi Kamada, ex-president of Keio 

ity and ex-minister of education. 

Tue doctorate of laws was conferred on 
{ m Emile Chartier, vice-rector of the Uni- 
ersity of Montreal, at the recent convocation 
exercises of Queen’s University, at Kingston, 


tarlo. 
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E.ior Wapswortn, Harvard, ’98, honorary 
A.M., member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and formerly assistant secretary of the United 
States Treasury, has been elected president of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
to succeed the late Howard Elliott. 


Ir is reported that a change in the plans of 
the “Floating University” providing for transfer 
of steamers during the world cruise instead of 
chartering one vessel, has led Seott H. Good- 
night, dean of men at the University of Wis- 
consin, to cancel his agreement to become edu- 
cational director. Dean Goodnight will conse- 
quently be at the state university this year. 
Professor E. A. Ross, of the department of 
sociology, is expected to retain his connection 


with the cruise. 


J. Mitnor Dorey, formerly head of the En- 
glish department in the Scarborough, New York, 
Country Day School, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Progressive Education 
Association, to succeed Mr. Morton Snyder, now 
director of the Rye, New York, Country Day 
School. 


Dr. W. L. Unt, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin since 1920 and acting 
head of the department of education since 1926, 
has become dean of the college of education of 
the University of Washington at Seattle. For 
a number of years before going to Wisconsin 
Dr. Uhl was professor of education at North- 
western University. During 1925 he was acting 
associate professor of education at Yale Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Epwarp H. Rocxwett, of Tufts College, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
civil engineering at Lafayette College, to suc- 
ceed Albert Hatton Gilmer, who has become 
dean of engineering at Rutgers University. 


Dr. Paut A. KENNEpy has resigned the chair- 
manship of the department of education, Geor- 
giancourt College, to take the position of di- 
rector of the department of methods in the 
school of education of Fordham University. 
Associated with Dr. Kennedy in this work will 
be a faculty including John W. Davis, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Rabenort, Leo I. Kearney and Stephen 
A. Bayne. 
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APPOINTMENTS at the Teachers College, Co- foreign educational authorities plans for inter. nig 
lumbia University, include Dr. Harold F. Clark, national conferences in particular fields of - 
professor of education; Charles E. Rush, pro-  seholarship and for international support of D 
fessor of education and librarian; Dr. John R.  seholarly journals that ean not be expected to edu 
Clark, associate professor of education, and Dr. maintain themselves. While abroad he lectured 
Floyd B. O’Rear, Mary M. Reed, Mary E. by invitation at the universities of Berlin, t 


Townsend, Willard S. Elsbree and Mrs. Eliza- Vienna and Budapest, at the Geneva Schoo! of 
beth V. D. MeDowell, assistant professors of [International Relations and at the Royal Insti 
education; Norval L. Church has been appointed tute of International Affairs of London. He 
assistant professor of music education and Dr. also delivered the address in English at the un- 
Clarence Linton, assistant professor of educa- veiling of the monument to Woodrow Wilson 
tion and secretary. at Prague. In addition to diseussing educa- 


Miss Haze, M. CuarK, Warsaw, New York, tional problems with university authorities and 


4 » wa , Mejiale . . , ? 
has been appointed dean of women at Bates government ofiicials, he had the opportunity to 


College, at Lewiston, Maine, taking the place diseuss general international questions with | 
of Dean Ruth V. Pope, who resigned last spring Various statesmen, including President Masaryk, 

to do graduate work at Columbia. Miss Clark Regent Horthy, Mussolini and Lord Rober 

is a graduate of the University of Rochester and Cecil. While in Budapest, the Hungarian ¢ 

Teachers College, Columbia University, and ernment conferred upon him the Order of Merit 


comes from Maryland State Normal School, and a little later the French government mad 


where she was a professor of education and him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Thes 


social director. decorations were bestowed in recognition of his 
z ; = services in strengthening the eultural ties b 
Water G. M. BuckisH has in addition to = ae ' 
tween those countries and the United States 


governmental work been giving lectures in edu- 
cational psychology in the University of the Visiting professors this year at Columbia 
Philippines since July. University will include Louis Cazamian, pro 
At the George Washington University, Ernest fessor of English language and literature at the 
Cushing Richardson, consultant in bibliography Sorbonne, Paris, as prosesser of English; Id 
and research of the Library of Congress and L. Dyvendak, of the University of Leiden, ' 
emeritus director of the Princeton University <eapeae’ = mn — rea ~ da 
Library, has been appointed professorial lee- Stanford University, as professor of history. 


turer in library science and consulting direetor Contessa Marta A. Loscut, of Rome, has 





of the division of library science, and Dr. Man- pee appointed visiting leeturer at the Univer 
dell Sherman, director of the Washington Child sity of Southern California this coming winter 
Research Center, professorial lecturer on child She has long been identified with the social 
development. economic problems of her own country and ! 

LarayetTe Couece will have as visiting lee- served as its representative to the third an¢ 
turers this year Dr. John C. Merriam, director fourth congresses of the International Feder: 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and tion of University Women and on other 
Professor Roman Dyboski, of the University of | portant missions. 


Cracow, Poland. . ; ; - 
’ ; Dr. D. Stmon, author of the Binet-Simon in- 


Dr. STEPHEN P. DuaGan, director of the In- _ telligence tests, at present in charge of Colon 
stitute of International Edueation, has spent six 4d’Enfants Arriérés at Perray Vaucluse, France, 
months visiting some ten countries of Western js visiting the United States to talk with schol- 
and Central Europe with the object of strength- ars and to observe the application which has 
ening the educational ties between them by been made of the intelligence tests. Dr. Simon 
means of an increase in the number of exchange comes from Canada, where he made similar ob- 
fellowships for students and of visiting pro- servations in educational and social institutions. 

, fessorships for scholars. He also discussed with While in the United States he is making his 
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rters with the Institute of International 
._ New York City. 


Dy. Fuercuer Harper Swit, professor of 
in the University of California, has a 
ve of absence, during which he plans 
a study in Europe of methods of 


elementary education. 


sor W. J. H. Corron, of Duke Uni- 
been granted a sabbatical leave of 

the academic year 1928-29. He will 

t of the vear in travel and research in 
Germany, France and England, giving 


ttention to the study of labor problems. 


Jacop H. Ho.iuanper, of the 

ins University, will give a graduate 
Princeton University in the history of 
rht during the first term of 1928- 


C. A. Grecory, of the college of 
the University of Cincinnati, has 
ed leave of absence for the first 


the present school year. 


Cover Jones, who was for two 

rch associate in the Institute of Child 
Research of Columbia University and 
nother two years served as fellow in 
elopment for the National Research 
been appointed in the nursery 

the University of California Institute 
Welfare to take general charge of data 
r econeerned with eating habits, motor 


language development and social ad 


rd of Education of New York City 
elected Dr. Albert K. Aldinger as 
health edueation, Frederick L. Holtz 
pal of the Maxwell Training School 
rs and Mrs. Letitia M. Raubicheck 


r of speech improvement in the city 


lowing nomination by the board of 


cde nts. 


SER, who has taught at Cumberland, 
for the past three years, has re- 
» accept a position as research assistant 
i}. Commons at the University of Wis- 
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J. F. Wappe.u, superintendent of schools of 
South Milwaukee, was appointed, on September 
1, supervisor of high schools in the Wisconsin 
State Department of Education. 


Water P. Swerr has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. C. BisHop, of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, is chairman of a committee recently 
appointed by State Superintendent Callahan to 
study systems of grading and marking in the 
state. Mr. Bishop will be assisted by J. T. 
Giles, O. Granger, Paul Carlson and F. O. 
Holt. The teachers of Oshkosh have made an 


intensive study of marks in their own city. 


Tue New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education will celebrate the comple- 
tion of a decade of service with an anniversary 
dinner to be held at the Hotel Commodore on 
October 20. Dr. Michael H. Lucey, principal 
of the Julia Richman High School and presi- 
dent-elect of the society, will deliver his in- 
augural address at the dinner. All interested in 
the scientific study of education are invited to 
attend. Reservations should be made with Sec- 
retary J. C. Bell, Townsend Harris Hall, Ams- 
terdam Avenue and 138th Street. 


Miss Mary B. C. Byrne, teacher in the model 
school of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, appeared, according to press reports, 
to have won in her controversy with the New 
York City school authorities when the Board of 
Education passed on to the Board of Superin- 
tendents for action a recommendation from the 
medical board of the Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem to the effect that Miss Byrne is not in- 
capacitated for work, but should be transferred 


to another school. 


Tue three American teachers charged with 
disseminating religious propaganda in Turkey 
have again been sentenced to three days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of $13 when the case 
against them was retried. The teachers, Miss 
Jennie Jilson, director of the American School 
at Broussa; Miss Edith Sanderson, of Berkeley, 
California, and Miss Lucille Day, were sen- 
tenced by Judge Nizameddine, whose former 
identical verdict had been set aside by the Court 
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of Appeals. Miss Jilson will not serve her sen- 
tence, pending a decision of the upper court, 
to which the defense has again appealed. Miss 
Sanderson has returned to the United States 
and Miss Day is teaching in Turkey. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the gift of a president’s 
house to Evansville College, Indiana, was made 
on September 13, a date which marked the be- 
ginning of the second year of Dr. Earl E. Har- 
per’s administration. The house, complete with 
its furnishings, will be the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


John L. Igleheart. The cost will be over 
$25,000. 


Tue trustees of Wiley College at Marshall, 
Texas, at a recent meeting formally accepted 
the offer of the General Education Board to 
donate $300,000 for endowment on the condi- 
tion that a like amount be raised from other 
sources. A campaign for the raising of the col- 
lege’s share of $300,000 was planned and 


launched at the same time. 


THE new Hilles Laboratory of Applied Sei- 
ence of Haverford College will be completed in 


time for the opening of the second semester. 


Or the 142,111 resident students enrolled in 
land-grant institutions of the United States dur- 
ing the school year 1925-26, more than a third, 
34 per cent., were registered for courses in arts 
and science, 20.5 per cent. in engineering 
courses, 9 per cent. in commerce and business, 
8 per cent. in agriculture and 7.2 per cent. in 
professional education, as shown by a report 
on land-grant colleges by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
associate specialist in land-grant statisties of 
the United States Bureau of Education, pub- 
lished by the bureau of Bulletin No. 37, 1927. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THESIS WRITING AND TRAINING IN 
RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

DurinG the twelve months ending June, 1928, 
the school of education of the University of 
Southern California granted a total of 168 
master’s degrees. The rising standards of state 
requirements for the high-school] teachers’ cre- 
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dential promise to keep up a very large and 
permanent supply of graduate students. The 
guidance of this number of master’s theses 
presents a task of no small proportions. The 
problem is difficult for the members of the 
faculty as well as for the graduate students. 
since there tends to be overloading of the 
faculty with thesis work and a reduction of the 
amount of individual attention and help received 
by the student. 

One way to overcome this burden would be to 
abandon the thesis requirement for the master’s 
degree. This has not been done because other 
departments of the university do not feel the 
pressure so keenly and because it is felt that 
the writing of the thesis is a good form of train 
ing for later work for the doctorate and for 
practical research in the publie-school system 

Heretofore the training of graduate students 
in thesis writing has been of two sorts: (1) Each 
student was required to take four semester hours 
of seminar courses in education. These semi 
nars were primarily devoted to the subject-mat 
ter of education and secondarily devoted to the 
giving of training in scientifie proceedure. (2) 
At the opening of the year a few general meet 
ings were held at which all candidates for 
master’s degrees were given suggestions about 
thesis writing in the form of lectures by men 
bers of the faculty. Usually three or four sue! 
meetings were held each year. 

The increasing size of the graduate student 
body has made necessary more systemati 
methods of training. Certain guiding principles 
and viewpoints have determined the direction 
of the efforts toward such training. (1) There 
was a desire to economize time. (2) There was 
a desire to raise the quality of the theses that 
were written so that the results would be more 
suitable for publication and more useful 
solving the educational problems of the day 
(3) There was a desire to give more actual train 
ing in research technique, in addition to the 
more immediate objective of thesis writing, 
order that after theses were finished the research 
activities of the graduates would be continued 


in practical school situations. (4) There was 4 
desire to keep up a wide variety and diversity 
of effort in graduate research through the pro 
motion of many different types of resear 


h 
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re and procedures. There was a fear that if all thesis a thesis seminar under a different man the sec- 
The writing were centralized under the training or ond time in order that the training given will 
theses nfluence of a single member of the faculty he not be a mere repetition, and that the influence 
- The would consciously or uneonsciously limit the and guidance of a new faculty member may 
of the ope of the research endeavors of the students, produce results where the first one failed. 
1dents, This made it necessary that training in thesis The procedures and practices within the 
f the writing be given by several different members seminar itself are somewhat in the experimental 
of the the department instead of by a single mem- stage as yet and will naturally vary from man 
ceived ber. By this means diversity and variety could to man. The following points describe the pro- 
be secured within the department and at the cedures in the section taught by the present 
| be to come time the maximum advantages of concen- writer during the summer school and may be 
aster’s and specialization could be enjoyed by considered reasonably typical of the situation 
other ulty member. in other sections. There has been a necessity 
el the The plan that has been worked out by Dean for a compromise between thesis writing and 
t that Lester B. Rogers and the faculty of the school training in research. If nothing is done except 
train education involves the inauguration of a simply to get theses written, general principles 
d f - of sections of thesis seminars devoted of scientific method may be overlooked. On the 
stem to training in research procedures. other hand, if a straight course in research 
der ree such sections were taught during the sum- technique is given, the applications to a par- 
Ea ol, 1928, and eight are scheduled for the ticular thesis may be overlooked. A regular 
hour semester, each under a different man. The text-book is used for the course. A few well- 
ser is to limit the enrolment to twenty stu- chosen theses are put on special reserve to be 
mat each seminar, although this could not used as models or examples. Regular lectures 
) the during the summer school because of the are given from time to time as they are needed 
(2) imber of sections. The thesis seminar just as in any regular course. Since, however, 
meet ed as a two-eredit course in the student’s each student is trying to make definite progress 
lor load, although he does not receive credit in the actual writing of his own thesis, it is 
ub books until the completion of the thesis in not thought wise to follow the text-book in 
en n, at which time he receives four semes regular or systematic order. A very large por- 
u credits. The seminar counts for two tion of the time is spent in answering questions 
the instructor’s work load, just the raised by the students. This plan interferes 
ident inv other elass, and there is an addi- somewhat with the logical organization of the 
nati owance on the instructor’s work load in course but it contributes largely to the interest 
iples to the number of theses he directs. and value of the course because practically 
etior [he student seleets his thesis seminar accord- everything that is said or done comes as a 
her » his personal likes and the fields of spe- response to a felt need on the part of the 
we of the various members of the department. students. 
tha Enrolment in a thesis seminar is required of all In connection with the choosing of research 
nore who have not previously been admitted problems, the writer has found it well to encour- 
ndidacy, and it is a policy to postpone age some little delay in making a choice in order 
day dual diseussion and planning of a thesis that a more thorough acquaintance with the 
_ tudent until he has enrolled in a thesis available types of research procedures may be 
the Admission to eandidacy is the only gained. There seems to be somewhat of a ten- 
»* or eredit or grade which a student receives dency to “order the meal without looking at the 
arch lor satisfactory work in the seminar. Unless menu.” 
ined akes sufficient progress to receive the ree- The members of the group are able to give a 
as & mmendation to eandidacy, it is expected that great deal of mutual help. They criticize each 
ait) i¢ will re-enroll in the thesis seminar the next 10. C. Crawford, ‘‘The Technique of Research 
ar emester should he eare to try again. In gen- jin Education.’’ Published by the University of 
arch tis thought best for such a person to take Southern California, Los Angeles, 1928. 











other’s plans and procedures, act as subjects 
for each other’s experiments occasionally, and 
exchange information about sources of data on 
their various problems. 

Most important of all, however, is the benefit 
which each student gains from hearing the other 
students’ questions answered. Under the old 
plan of purely individual guidance there was a 
great deal of uniformity and repetition in the 
questions asked in private conferences, each 
student coming in and asking for information 
on the same points as had been covered in the 
previous conferences with other students. In 
the thesis seminar, however, questions of this 
sort ean be answered once for all members of 
the class. In cases where a particular student’s 
question is not of immediate concern to the 
other students, the time is not wasted, because 
all the members of the group are interested in 
research and are eager to learn everything they 
ean about research, whether it applies to their 
immediate theses or not. 

There was difficulty at first in breaking the 
ice so that students would present their diffieul- 
ties in class. They seemed to be timid and 
afraid they would make themselves ridiculous, 
but this quickly disappeared when it became 
apparent that no one had a monopoly on per- 
sonal difficulties and problems. 

Recommendation to candidacy at the end of 
the semester hinges upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of three chapters of the thesis. The 
first chapter is a statement of the problem, the 
second a summary of related investigations, and 
the third a detailed description of the procedure 
that is to be carried out. The procedure chap- 
ter presents the greatest difficulty because of the 
natural tendency of graduate students to want 
to do the investigation and plan the procedure 
later. Being required to write out a minute out- 
line of all phases of the procedure is found to 
be a very wholesome influence in favor of more 
adequate planning. 

It is too early yet to judge the final results 
in every respect, but a few statements may be 
made with very definite assurance. (1) The 
students seem to be quite happy and well 
pleased with the arrangement. (2) An enor- 


mous amount of time is saved, both for the 
teacher and the student. (3) Out of a total of 
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73 students enrolled in the three seminars dyy. 
ing the six-week summer school there were 55 
students, or 75 per cent., who completed their 
first units of the thesis and were admitted 
eandidacy. (4) The tuition charge, coupled 
with the fact that no immediate eredit is placed 
on the books at the end of the course, has , 
selective influence, and prevents the seminar 
from being filled with people who are not inte 
ested in theses. (5) The necessity of complet 
ing three chapters and being admitted to eq 
didacy or else taking the course again serves 
a rather effective incentive to vigorous ef 
upon the thesis, and thus eliminates much of 
dilly-dallying so common in connection wit! 
thesis writing. (6) The completion of 
chapters of the thesis during the semester 
leaves the students with a feeling of having 
invested enough time and effort in the thesis 
that they can not afford to fail to finish it 
(7) The thesis seminar requirement seems | 
have had the effect of increasing rather t! 
decreasing the number of graduate student: 
In other words it seems to be considered by 1 
students not as an additional requirement 
much as an extra bit of service and help. 

C. C. CRawrori 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


DISCUSSION 
INSTRUCTION IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING 

h ar 


Men who think they know how to teach 


continually telling the world about the short 





comings in teaching method of instructors 1 
American institutions of higher learning 

The head of the department of education in & 
certain great university teaches the histor 
education. In this course he is fond of sayimg 
that the teaching of history must be revolutior 
ized. How does he teach his history? He sits 
behind his desk with a book before him and 
lectures from the book. He wrote the book and 
uses it instead of notes. Every student in th 
class owns a copy of the book and supposed!) 
ean read it. But the professor tries to in)je' 
into the subject-matter some of the enthusiast 


which he was unable to put into the written 
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inars dur word. It is an admirable process, for he suc- 
e were 55 ean enthusing his listeners. But how is the 
eted their a in going to revolutionize the teaching of 


mitted to when in practice he uses a very time- 
coupled honored method of imparting knowledge and 
IS placed tion? 
professor of education in the same 
teaches in a different manner. He 
tions about the material assigned to the 
previous session, and works up a little 
cussion. Certainly there is nothing 
this method. 
professor in another famous uni- 
edueationdl psychology by the 
| answer method coupled with the 


laboratory. Nothing unique about 


of the department of education in 
university teaches prospective in 
ethods of teaching history. He tells 
how to teach incidents in history 
absolutely no bearing on anything 
or naval history; and he is not 
West Point or Annapolis. 
rpose here is not to criticize exponents 
nee of education for doing the best 
yut to object to the assumption on 
of an attitude of infallibility in 
e teaching of other subjects by their 
The methods actually practiced by 
ional educators are not different 
ethods of other instructors; and in- 
edueation are no better teachers than 
other fields, notwithstanding the 
results of certain questionnaires. 
ld dietate to the whole profession. 
{ter consideration, would have such 
round to the various classrooms of 


versity instructors to teach them 


age young man who goes out to teach 
or university has had the best train- 
for a beginner; after leaving high 

has sat for four or five or seven years 
professors, whose methods he has 
experienced and evaluated. He knows 
thods students like and profit by, and 
ip to the young instructor to try to 
best methods into operation for himself. 


I } . . ° . . 
Hi of necessity experiment, and his experi- 


ments will progress better if he is not pestered 
by any “Meddlesome Matties” sent around to 
observe his work. He will soon find that certain 
methods, successfully used by others, are un- 
suited to him. He will reject this method and 
that, retaining such methods as fit in with his 
temperament and personality. Perchance, he 
may hit upon some new method which operates 
well, and in any event he will develop a system 
somewhat individualistic. His students will ree- 
ognize him as a personality. He will not be a 
product of a routine based in part on the weak- 
nesses of other men’s schemes. 

And, whatever the strength of his methods, 
the teacher’s personality, his interest in his work 
—his enthusiasms, play a most important part; 
and these elements can not be imparted to him 
by any one. Personality and enthusiasm wither 
under supervision, however skilful it may be. 

As to the truth of the assertion that the most 
productive teaching is to be found outside of 
the colleges and universities, the writer must 
register a doubt; for, in his experience as a 
student, “sterility” of teaching is by far more 
characteristic of the grades and high school than 
of the institutions of higher learning—institu- 
tions as yet not dc «inated by “scientific” edu- 
ceators, 

Is it not possible that the educational world 
is letting the professional, so-called scientific, 
educators run away with it? 

CuHaRLes Rocer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SERVICE OF PRESIDENTS OF COL- 
LEGES OF THE UNITED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH 

A COLLEGE president’s position has been listed 
as a hazardous occupation. A short time ago 
attention was called in ScHooL AND Socrety to 
the unusual term of service—an average of 
fourteen years—which characterized the presi- 
dents of colleges of congregational affiliation. 

It is interesting to compare with that unusual 
group the service that has been and is being 
rendered by the presidents of the five colleges 
under the auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

President J. A. Thompson, of Tarkio, has 
served for forty-one years; President T. H. 
MeMichael, of Monmouth, for twenty-five years; 
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President R. T. Campbell, of Sterling, twenty- 
four years; President J. Knox Montgomery, of 
Muskingum, for twenty-three years, and Presi- 
dent W. C. Wallace, of Westminster (New Wil- 
mington, Pa.), for twelve years. The average 
length of service of the United Presbyterian 
college president is twenty-five years. 

The annual report of the board of education 
of the United Presbyterian Church presents 
evidence of the efficient service rendered by 
showing the following institutional gain since 
1920. 


GROWTH (IN PERCENTAGES) ror SEVEN YEARS 


Westminster 
uskingum 
Monmouth 


= : 
Per Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 
519 156 169 148 


Per 
cent. 
Plant 124 
Productive 
dowment 44 93 195 91 169 
Students 106 94 50 13 114 
Average 91 235 134 91 138 
M. T. BoarpMAN 
OFFIce OF CoUNCIL oF CHURCH BOARDS 
or EDUCATION, 
New York, N. Y. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1928. 





QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Now that the archives of the old Ministry of 
Education are being prepared for removal to 
Nanking, there is under way a careful serutiny 
of the many abortive plans adopted by China 
(on paper) for the modernization of her edu- 
cational system. 

The amount of labor involved is colossal, for 
the records go back to 1858, when China, de 
feated in war and forced to sign the Treaty of 
Tientsin, decided to prepare herself for contact 
with foreign powers. This decision resulted in 
the founding of the Language Institute, under 
the Emperor Tung Chih. 

From that time on, according to the rise or 
ebb of the tide of reform, there have been al- 
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most countless plans, edicts and manifesto 
dealing with the educational problem, but si) 
China remains about 90 per cent. illiterate. 

The great need to-day, and one which the ney 
Nationalist Government admits is almost ungsgy. 
mountable, is the tremendous shortage oj 
teachers. 

Estimating that there are 40,000,000 childrey 
of elementary school age in the country needing 
the services of 1,000,000 elementary teacher: 
the Ministry of Education is faced with the fae: 
that, including foreigners, there are only 233. 
279 teachers in China—and this census inelude 
middle school and university teachers as wel! as 
teachers of the “old style” classical education 

In quiet times the normal schools enroll about 
46,000 students annually, but many of 


hese 


> 
schools are closed because of lack of funds or 


occupation by troops. At best there could be 
graduated only 10,000 qualified teachers a year 
—and where is the money to come from t 
found additional normal schools, and where ar 
additional teachers for the normal schools to bx 
found and how are they to be paid? 

the Protestant 
schools in China, including all grades, hand\ 


In times of peace miss) 
about 300,000 pupils annually, and the Cath 
schools handle 400,000, but this combined total 
of 700,000 reaches only 8 out of every 100 
the 65,000,000 children and youths who impera 
tively need education. 

With characteristic official Chinese disregar! 
for the difference between planning and achiev 
ment, the educational leaders are now pointing 
with pride to the development of education w 
der the so-called “Plan of 1920.” 

This particular plan, admirable in itself, pr 
vided for compulsory education controlled 4 
fostered by the central government, and was | 
have been applied as follows: 

1921—Provincial capitals and open ports 
1922—District 1923—Towns 
above 500 families in size; 1924—Towns abov' 
300 families in size; 1925-26—Towns above 2! 
families in size; 1927—Villages above 100 tar 


lies in size; 1928—All villages below 100 fa 


seats and cities; 


lies. 

Only in Shansi Province has even a serious 
effort been made to carry out this plan. In 
Shansi, until that province for the first time be 
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involved in the civil war last August, 72 
nt. of the children under 16 years of age 


t 


wtually in the schools. In no other 
has the total ever exceeded 23 per 
d in many provinces that have been 
ily used as battlé-grounds practically 
ition has come to a halt, except that 
is work carried on by the Mass Edu- 
Movement. 
iss edueation, or “1,000 character 
which hopes to eliminate 200,000,- 
rates within a generation, is doing and 
startlingly successful work and has 
ily profoundly influenced the lives of 
lions of young and adult Chinese. 
ss education movement has the double 
of offering a system of beginners’ 
vhich is both cheap and easy. Four 
which together cost only 10 cents in 
ney (or less than 5 cents in Ameri- 
ntain a reading vocabulary of 1,200 
iracters, and the average dull-witted 


ite can master these 1,200 charac- 
ir months’ time if he or she will study 

a day. This equipment will enable 
d the average newspapers, ordinary 
great range of 


respondence and a 


m eultural and technical subjects 


been especially compiled for mass 


se this four-months’ study of one hour 
not change the illiterate into an edu- 
and the average adult graduate 

tle but the newspapers. Nevertheless, 
fragmentary beginning of an educa- 

1 vast advance over absolute illiteracy 
vrance enlightened only by gossip and 
Peking Correspondent of the New York 


REPORTS 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACH- 


ING PROFESSION! 
Educational and Professional Attitude: 
The strongest obligation of every mem- 


ber of the profession is due to those 


148, 
1928. 


of a Committee on Education, 8S 


y of California, summer session, 


mittee composing the report was as fol- 


H. J. Wileox, chairman, Berkeley, Calif.; 
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The 


teacher should aid in every honorable 


who are in his professional care. 


way in stabilizing and maintaining the 
honor, dignity and usefulness of the 
teaching profession. 
. New Educational Ideas: Every member 
of the profession should improve his 
education by reading educational lit- 
erature, attending school and educa- 


tional meetings and becoming an 
active member of local, state and na- 
tional organizations of teachers. 
Members of the 


ing profession should receive compen- 


Compensation : teach- 


sation commensurate with maximum 


efficiency. This should be an amount 
that 


on a seale befitting his place in society, 


would enable the teacher to live 


to improve himself professionally and 
to provide for himself and his famliy 
in old age. Regardless of compensa- 
tion, a teacher should render his best 
services. 
Contractual Relations: It is a breach of 


pedagogical ethics for a teacher to 
violate an oral or written contract to 
render service. Service should be 
terminated by the mutual agreement 
between teacher, superintendent and 
board of education. 

', Appointments and Promotions: 

(A) All promotions should be obtained 
exclusively on merit. 
(B) Upon accepting an appointment a 
teacher is in honor bound to 
notify all others to whom letters 
of application have been sent. 
(C) It is unethical: 
(1) To patronize teachers’ agencies 
that : 

E. P. Hodapp, Emerson, Neb.; Miss Edvenia Jepp- 
son, Ogden, Utah; James A. Neilson, Upper Lake, 
Calif.; J. M. Nill, Dunsmuir, Calif.; R. E. Nod- 
din, Campbell, Calif.; G. F. Purdy, Calumet, Iowa; 
George Rieben, McCloud, Calif.; Miss F. M. 
Reichle, Butte High School, Butte, Montana; M. 
L. Stevenson, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Miss 
Hazel E. Stockton, Fairfax School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Miss H. M. Van Gilder, Berkeley, 


Calif. 
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(a) Encourage teachers to break 
contracts. 

(b) Work for the promotion of 
unqualified teachers. 

(c) Make recommendations for 
positions not known to be 
vacant. 

(2) For one district to seek teachers 
from another district without 
first consulting the proper au- 
thorities. 

(3) For a teacher to secure an offer 
elsewhere for the sole purpose 
of obtaining an increased sal- 
ary in his present position. 

(4) For a teacher to apply for an- 
other position not known to 
be vacant. 

VI. Relation Between Teachers, Supervisory 

Officers and Superintendent: 

(A) The superintendent should be ad- 
ministrator and adviser to all in 
his school system, with the right to 
give advice and suggestions in 

matters pertaining to the schools. 

(B) There 
bond between teachers and super- 


should exist a sympathetic 
visory officers by means of which 
suggestions and constructive ecriti- 
cisms may be exchanged for the 
betterment of the schools. 

(C) A superintendent, principal or one 
in authority should be willing to 
give accurate information to of- 
ficial inquiries from prospective 
employers pertaining to the quali- 
fications of a teacher. 

(D) Cooperation, loyalty and reliability 

all relations 

between supervisory officers and 


should characterize 
teachers. 

(E) No teacher should take school mat- 
ters to higher officials without the 


knowledge of his immediate su- 


periors. 
VII. Relations of Teachers to Parents: Teach- 
ers should welcome the visits of 


parents, maintaining a cooperative re- 
lation with them, and meet criticism 


with open-mindedness and courtesy. 
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They should not diseuss limitations of 
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pupils in such a way as to cause yp. 


necessary embarrassment; neverthele« 


they should exercise the utmost cando; 


in their discussions or communication: 


with 


All 


personal 


information 


concerning 


parents on important matter 


the pupils should be held in confiden» 


by the teachers. 
VIII. Interrelation of Associates: 
(A) Committees: 


It is the moral obliga 


tion of every member of the pr 


fession loyally to support all poli. 


cies formulated by school commit 


tees which are the legal organs o/ 


expression of the teaching corp: 


with the exception 


of 


poli 


which would clearly endanger th: 


best interests of the pupils. 


(B) Criticisms: 


protessior 


(1) Members of the 
should recognize and wel 
the inspiration and help! 
ness of constructive criticis: 
(2) Verified adverse criticis: 


should be told only to the 
criticized or his superior. Th 


motive of this 


be helpfulness to the individ 


ual and to the profession 


(3) 


Adverse criticisms and insinua 


tions passed upon a fellow 


teacher, 


»yredecessor 
’ 


or 











action should 


teacher of previous grades i: 


condemned and 


non-professional. 


regarded as 


IX. Publishers and Supply Houses: 
(A) The profession condemns the prac- 


tice of some 


representatives 


publishing houses in going to th 


wrong official for orders of books 


or supplies without the knowledg 
or consent of teacher or superv!s 
ory officer, and such action should 
be made known to the professio! 
(B) Any member of the profession w! 
is also a representative of a pu 


lishing house should make the fa 


known and accept 


no 


sion in his own district. 


commis 


; 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


METHODS OF COLLEGE TEACHING 
D ss the college student has ever re- 
rds the edueational régime to which 
subjected. Reeently considerable 

eems to have been paid to his re- 

the extent of registering and classify- 

tions and even of soliciting further 

to the end of improving this 

Various aspects of college education 

een essayed in such a manner. In some 
college students have been asked to 
malities. They have been asked to 
ustructors, to note their weak points 

te those qualities indicative in their 

vood college teacher. In other cases 

have been asked to gauge curricu- 

They have been asked to state 

or values of college studies or 
different units of subject-matter 

In still other cases they 
ked to evaluate in their own minds 


courses 


certain methods and devices to 
have been subjected. Surely some 
ist reside in the reactions to all of 
the real object of college teaching, the 
lent 
people who have, for twelve years 
mentary and secondary schools, been 
to the directions of many teachers 
tor two or three years of college have 
fifteen to twenty-five different college 
, are not without a considerable ex- 
background in the matter even if they 
“consumers” of education rather than 


campaign for the improvement of college 
the students of the college have some- 

portant to contribute and should be per- 
‘ontribute it. 


trout says: 


‘ to adapt the work of the college more 
the needs and interests of the students 


AND Society, XXIV, July 17, 1926. 


it is necessary that we determine in an objective 
way some of the interests of the students that can 
be utilized in the process.? 


The object of this article is to report a study 
of college students’ reactions to certain methods 
and devices of college instruction. The returns 
are from one hundred and fifty college students 
all registered in courses in education—partly at 
the University of Minnesota and partly in South 
Dakota State College. These were predomi- 
nantly juniors with more seniors than sopho- 
mores. 

Each student was handed a checking list of 
methods and devices of thirty-one items with 
this written explanation: 


You are asked to check these according to their 
value as methods and devices of teaching as you 
see them as a good college student. You are not 
answering from your experience of this class but 
from your experience in college classes as a whole. 
Your reactions are not a part of the final grade 
in the course. (Most of the papers were turned in 
without names.) If an instructor has poorly 
handled an otherwise satisfactory method do not 
let that prejudice you against the method as such. 


Each item was to be checked as “very good,” 
“good or fair,” “poor,” or “very poor.” In 
order to build up a table of rankings of these 
items, numerical values of 4, 3, 2, 1 respectively 
were given to each of these checkings. Table 
I shows the rankings thus obtained. 


TABLE I 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ PREFERENCES FOR CERTAIN 
METHODS AND DEVICES OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


(Total of 31 ranks) 


Item 


TYPE OF CONTENT 

26th Most time should be spent on facts and gen- 
eral principles with little time on illus- 
trations and applications. 

3rd Considerable time should be spent in showing 
the functions and uses to be made of the 
materials given. 

10th Considerable time should be spent on con- 
crete cases and illustrations. 


2ScnHoo, anp Socirery, XXIV, December 11, 
1926. 
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13th 






27th 








6th 








16th 







4th 





12th 







23rd 






Sth 






18th 
14th 








22nd 


9th 







15th 







28th 






19th 







17th 








11th 
31st 
2nd 
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INSTRUCTORS’ ACTIVITY IN CLASS 
Instructor should be the main source of facts, 
principles, illustration, ete.—largely lee- 
ture. 
Instructor should be mostly a setter-of-tasks 
texts and 


’ 


for students to master from 


references. Class time spent on students 
recitation on these. 

Instructor should be largely explainer and 
evaluator of the material assigned and 
read by pupils. 


STUDENTS’ ACTIVITY IN CLASS 

Class period should be mostly used in having 
students explain and evaluate the mate- 
rials assigned. Instructor to act mostly 
as judge and guide in this student ae- 
tivity. 

Students should do considerable questioning 
in class. 

Students should furnish own illustrations and 
applications. 
Use or TEXTS AND REFERENCES 

Class work should stick pretty closely to a 
text. 

Instructor should assign additional reference 


readings. 


Use or SpeciaL Reports 
Written special report should be required. 
Special reports should be given orally before 


the class. 


Use or CLass TIME 

All the points should be taken up in class. 

Only the main points should be taken up in 
class. 

Only those points which students and instrue- 
tors regard as most difficult should be 
taken up in class. 

Little or no class time should be spent for 
drill and review. 

Instructor should conduct practice tests in 
class—no scores recorded. 

Instructor should furnish practice test ma- 
terial for students to use out of class— 


no scores recorded. 


CONCERNING TESTS AND TESTING 
Short weekly quizzes. 
Unannounced quizzes. 
Quizzes over each large unit of work as com- 


pleted. 
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2ist Theme or essay type quizzes. 

7th Objective tests—true-false, ete. 

29th Pre-tests on entering course or taking Up a 
new unit. 

20th Use of oral tests. 

24th Written tests over reference work. 

25th Few or no tests. 

30th Posting names and test grades on bulletiy 
board. 

Ist Analysis of test questions and answers {)) 
lowing tests. 

5th Placing range of test grades on board , 


each individual can locate his own rank 


Evidently the students expect the instructor 
to furnish conerete cases and illustrations ani 
show the applications of what is taught. Le. 
turing ranks higher than recitations on ters 
and references read, but neither ranks as hig) 
as where the instructor explains and evaluate 
Students seem to feel that they should do cor 
Utilization 


references is somewhat more preferable thar 


siderable questioning in class. 
close application to the text. Consideration of 
main points in class appeals somewhat m 
than detailed consideration of many points. 
Oral presentation of special reports by stv- 
dents gets a slightly higher ranking than wnt 


ten special reports. Abhorrence of testing as 4 


whole is not evident from the data. In fact, 
all the phases mentioned those concerned wit 
testing secured the first, second, fifth and 


seventh rankings. The procedure of analyzing 


; 


test questions and answers with the class fol 


lowing the tests secured first rank. Qu 


over each large unit of work as completed a 
preferred. Short weekly quizzes are not § 
Whereas 


testing as a teaching skill says that no # 


bad. a recent statement concernu 
nounced quizzes should be given, these student 
reacting in this study give unannounced quiz 
It is som 
what of a surprise that use of objective tes 


gets rank of seventh from the students, while 


the lowest rank of thirty-one items. 


theme and essay type of questions are given 4 
rank of twenty-first. Students like to kn 
their own rank on a test (fifth rank), but dix 
like to have it publicly posted (thirtieth rank 
C. R. WisemaN 
Sourn Dakota Strate COLLEGE 
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Now ready 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
OBJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


By JOHN FREDERICK DASHIELL 












‘i {1S book furnishes a fresh, systematic survey of the general psychological 
held the objective viewpoint Throughout the book the student's 
is directed toward the factual bases of the science Experimental and 
rvational evidences are presented to him at almost every turn, with refer 
to the latest researches. The writer has offered many fresh contributions 
heoretical envisagement of fundamental problems. These are presented, 

r, with a minimum of dogmatism 


trom 












teacher will find the work directly suitable for the year course in genera 

; and by judicious choice of subject matter, he will find it adaptable to 
\ special feature is the abundance of illustrations whicl 
icularly helpful to both student and teacher 





course 





Cat 
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xviii + 588 pages. Illustrated. $3.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
B r New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 






























Che Century Education Series 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By 
HERBERT H. Foster, P#.D. 
Professor of Education at Beloit College 
















A manual for principals and a textbook for courses in secondary 
hool administration. A study of fundamental principles giving a 
ear-visioned practical discussion of their application to problems 

administration. It defines the principal’s relationship to his 
teachers, to his pupils, and to the community which he serves. It 
deals with the problems of management, finance, records, reports, 
the needs of the pupils, curriculum making, supervision of instruc 
yn, the school life, publicity, and many other important phases of 
the prineipal’s work 














You are invited to write for a full account of this book 
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Chicago 
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EKDUCATION 


Three contributions furnishing respectively theory, ex- 
ample, and the actual tools for practice in the most re- 
cently developed and acceptable principles of Education. 


The Passing of the Recitation 
By V. T. Thayer 


The author shows how the recitation method was doomed by recent 

discoveries in biology, psychology, and sociology. The new methods, 

more consistent with these discoveries. but nevertheless reactions 

from former mistakes, are not without their faults and failings 

The author's contribution is the weaving together of their positive 

elements in a constructive and consistent plan which helps i 
ir the way for the new education 


Training Children to Study 
By Bessi 


f thought-growth in one department of the Ethical 

School, this deseription and illustration of classroom worl 

» kind of realistic document for which the demand is growing 
Next to direct observation, it affords the best opportunity to stud) 


the methods in a successful modern school 


Differentiated Assignments in 
Classroom Management 
By E.M. Paulu 


This contribution to the field of Education is in the form of manuals, 
pads, and record tables necessary to the conducting of a compre 
hensive course in classroom management. The responsibility for 
fact-finding and constructive thought is placed on the student. The 
course makes full allowance for individual differences 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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